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In  a  study  published  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Yearbook  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 
Dean  William  A.  Brownell  of  the  University  of  California 
concluded  that  (at  least  so  far)  teachers  take  little  part  in 
recruiting  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dean  concluded 
that  the  most  important  encouragement  the  students  wanted 
was  that  which  came  from  their  regular  classroom  teachers. 
Whether  it  is  only  by  exhibiting  themselves  as  examples  of 
the  satisfactions  of  teaching,  or  if  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
direct  individual  talks,  classroom  teachers  are  the  most  potent 
force  for  encouraging  young  people  toward  a  career  in 
teaching. 


This  year  NJEA,  as  part  of  its  State-wide  campaign  for 
recruiting  more  young  people  into  the  teaching  profession, 
is  urging  the  establishment  of  local  recruitment  committees, 
local  scholarships,  various  publicity  drives,  and  direct  con¬ 
tacts  with  prospective  teachers.  The  entire  effort  will  be 
capped  with  a  Teacher  Career  Day  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  and  celebrated  in  all  communities  sometime  in  May. 
Through  these  various  activities  you  can  impress  hi^  school 
students  with  the  desirability  of  a  career  in  teaching,  you 
can  honor  teacher  college  students  for  their  efforts  in  becom 
ing  teachers,  and  you  can  welcome  this  year’s  college  gradu¬ 
ates  into  your  profession. 


Help  your  local  association  in  all  its  teacher  recruitment 
activities.  Contact  the  prospective  teachers  in  your  school 
and  community.  You  can  he  that  difference  in  some  new 
teacher’s  career. 


Another  typical  installa¬ 
tion  of  full-upholstered 
American  Seating  Bodiform 
I  Chairs.  School  records  show 
that  students  treat  uphol¬ 
stered  auditorium  chairs 
.  with  greater  care  than  they 
do  plywood  chairs.  It’s  not 
surprising,  considering  the 
vast  difference  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  comfort. 


First  choice  of  America’s  finest  schools 

American  Seating 
Bodiform*  Chairs 


.American  Seating  Bodifuk.m  full-upholstered  audi¬ 
torium  chairs  will  be  your  first  choice,  too,  when  you 
see  them.  First:  They  are  attractive  and  restful  —  give 
matchless  comfort,  thanks  to  seats  with  spring-arch 
construction,  backs  with  body-fitting  contours. 

Second:  Automatic,  silent,  ^-safety-fold  seat  action 
allows  more  room  for  passing,  easier  housekeeping. 
.And  third:  The  fabric  upholstery  contributes  im¬ 
portantly  to  good  acoustics. 

.American  Seating  offers  the  most  complete  line  of 
sthool  furniture  and  auditorium  chairs  on  the 
market,  with  the  greatest  use- values  in  every  price  class. 
More  schools  buy  American  Seating  products  than 
any  other  make  —  consequently,  more  students  go  to 
school  to  the  comfort  and  good  jxjsture  of  American 
Seating  equipment  than  to  any  other  type  or  make. 
Write  for  our  newest  literature. 


Auditorium  in  Rutherford  High  School,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  is  eouipped  with  555  full- 
upholstered  Bodiform  Chairs.  Superintendent:  Dr.  Bernhard  W.  Schneider. 


Full-upholstered  American  Seating  Bodiform  audi¬ 
torium  chairs  come  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  and 
colors.  .All  models  are  available  with  tablet-arms. 


AMERIOAN 
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1776  Broadway,  New  York  .19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 
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Several  Additions  Made 
To  Paterson  STC  Faculty 

Paterson  State  Teachers  College  has 
a  number  of  new  persons  serving  on 
its  faculty  this  year.  The  new  arrivals 
include:  Dr.  William  R.  Bittner,  Eng¬ 
lish  instructor;  George  A.  Brown,  phy¬ 
sical  education  instructor  and  coach; 
James  H.  Faulhaber,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  education;  Mrs.  Marietta  0. 
Gruenert,  science  instructor;  Ellen- 
Clair  Hayes,  psychology  instructor; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Stine,  music  in¬ 
structor;  Frank  X.  Sutman,  science 
instructor;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Klein, 
health  counselor  and  nurse. 


AMERICA'S  RAILROADS 
MAKE  THE  CONNECTIONS! 


Bergen  Co.  Assn.  Finds  Success 
With  In-Service  Training  Courses 

Bergen  County’s  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  successful  with  its 
program  of  in-service  training  courses 
that  a  number  of  additional  offerings 
have  been  arranged  for  the  spring 
term.  In  addition  to  workshops  in 
curriculum  and  reading,  special 
courses  are  being  provided  in  social 
studies,  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  elementary  school  art,  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  language  arts.  N.Y.U.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Teachers  College,  Rutgers,  and 
Paterson  STC  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  association  in  presenting 
these  courses  in  the  various  schools 


The  transformation  of  iron  ore  into  steel  —  for  use  in  thousands  of 
products  from  paper  clips  to  girders  —  is  a  modern  marvel.  It  involves 
huge  mines,  blast  furnaces  ten  stories  high,  vast  steel  mills  and  fabri¬ 
cating  plants  ...  all  linked  dependably,  economically  by  railroadi 


Some  of  the  ore  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
mills  by  train.  But  railroads  deliver  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  to  the  great  docks  on  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  for  transfer  to  ore 
boats  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  a  minute. 


Iron  ore  is  mined  ia  many  parts  of  the 
U.  S..  Huge  power  shovels  scoop  up  10 
tons  at  every  bite— six  scoops  to  a  hopper 
car.  At  the  peak  of  the  season,  railroads 
average  15,000  carloads  of  ore  a  day. 


Student  Exchanges  To  Be  Topic 
For  Language  Teachers'  Meeting 

All  those  interested  in  furthering 
international  understanding  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  spring  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Modern  Language  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  group  will  meet  on 
Saturday,  March  17,  at  10:00  a.ra. 
in  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton. 
The  program  will  center  around  the 
opportunities  for  foreign  student  ex¬ 
change  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
Luncheon  reservations  should  be  made 
with  Leonard  Martin,  Somerville  H.S. 


At  big  blast  furnaces,  the  ore,  together  Along  with  the  daily  movement  of  mil- 

with  hmestone  and  scrap  iron,  is  melted  lions  of  tons  of  steel  products,  the  ■  iil- 

down  to  a  hquid,  and  the  white-hot  “mix”  roads  are  often  faced  with  such  chal- 

is  moved  in  special  mixer  cars  to  the  next  lenges  as  moving  huge  girders  mounted 

stage  of  manufacture  at  the  steel  mills.  on  swivels  and  supported  by  two  flat  cars. 

Welding  together  the  many  steps  in  this  gigantic  process  is  one  of  the  jobs 
of  the  world’s  most  efficient  mass  transportation  system.  The  heart  of  that 
system  is  our  railroads,  serving  you  speedily  at  a  lower  average  cost  than  any 
other  form  of  general  transportation. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  «,  O.  C. 


“SomcUmes  I  wish  I  had  studied  mob 
psychology  instead  of  group  dynamics!” 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Reprints  of  this  acivcnueaient  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  22. 
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Plan  now  to  attend  the  NJEA  Regional  Reading  Conference 
scheduled  for  your  area.  See  page  244  for  the  program  of  the 
Northern  Conference. 
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How  Do  YOU 
Choose  A  Textbook  ?  i 


No  question  about  it— this  picture  does  not 
illustrate  your  method  of  choosing  a  text! 
You  are  aware  of  the  many  important  ele¬ 
ments  that  should  be  present  in  the  text 
you  pick  to  help  you  teach  your  students. 
You  have  a  right  to  expect  an  attractive 
format,  durable  binding,  appeaUng  page 


Miiiini 


'Tis  a  Big  Job 

IVar  Larry: 

On  behalf  of  the  employees  of  this  Di¬ 
vision  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
f  und,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  articles 
r.nd  pictures  contained  in  the  December 
.\JE.\  Revikw. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  NJEA  can¬ 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  job 
which  now  confronts  our  staff  as  a  result 
of  your  fine  articles. 

Steven  E.  Schanes 


ff  'e  shall  continue  to  do  all  we  can 
U  get  as  much  information  about  the 
new  pension  regulations  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  as  possible.  The  more  teachers 
that  can  find  the  answers  to  their 
questions  in  the  Review  means  that 
many  fewer  time-consuming  phone 
calls  and  letters  for  the  TP&AF  and 
means  accounts  can  be  adjusted  that 
much  more  easily  and  sooner. 


A  Voice  from  the  Gallery 


design,  and  strong  legible  type.  You  are 
entitled  to  the  most  convenient  and  effi-  I 
dent  organization  of  text  material,  as  well  I 
as  accurate  information  in  which  you  can  j 
have  confidence.  These  features,  along 
with  the  most  modem  and  effective  teach¬ 
ing  aids  available,  are  the  elements  which 
have  built  the  Macmillan  reputation  for  ! 
over  a  half-centiuy  of  textbook  publishing.  | 
Macmillan  texts  are  planned  with  you  in  ' 
mind;  they  are  designed  to  help  you  teach. 

See  for  yourself— 

- inquire  about - - -  i 

I 

THE  MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH  SERIES 

Primary  through  High  School 

HISTORY  OF  A  FREE  I 

PEOPLE  1956  Edition  j 

THE  NEW  BASIC  SCIENCE 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11.  N.Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson; 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  January 
NJEA  Review  showing  the  State  Assem¬ 
bly  also  shows  my  last  year’s  seventh  grade 
social  studies  classes  in  the  gallery.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  print  of 
this  picture  for  my  records? 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  you  and  your  staff  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  way  you  keep  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  informed. 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Craven 

We  guess  that  after  a  whole  year, 
you  never  expected  to  find  your  class 
trip  recorded  on  the  cover  of  a  maga¬ 
zine.  Thanks  for  letting  us  know  it 
was  you.  That's  what  makes  editing  a 
delight  —  finding  that  something  you 
said  or  a  picture  you  took  included 
and  pleased  someone  that  you  knew 
nothing  about.  We'll  get  the  picture 
to  you  as  soon  as  we  can  have  a  copy 
made. 


A  Return  Engagement 

To  Whbm  It  May  Concern! 

Reluctantly  I’m  giving  up  my  retire¬ 
ment  status  and  I’ve  signed  a  contract  to 
start  teaching  on  January  3rd.  This  means 
that  I  can  again  be  an  active  member  of 
the  world’s  best  state  teachers  association. 
I’ve  been  receiving  my  magazine  regularly 
(and  it  has  been  wonderful  to  have  time 
to  read  it). 


THE  MORNING  POST 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Many  thanks  for  the  expert  help  and 
advice  that  is  as  near  as  my  telephone. 

Ruth  Hill  Graham 

We  hope  that  NJEA  will  able  to 
render  as  much  service  to  you  in  your 
second  teaching  career  as  it  evidently 
was  able  to  do  in  the  first.  Welcome 
Back! 

Hope  It’s  Helpful 
Dear  Herb  Starkey, 

On  behalf  of  the  Jersey  City  Men  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association  may  I  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  outstanding  talk 
you  presented  our  group  on  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  administrators’  salaries.  Your  in¬ 
formal  presentation  of  authoritative  facts 
was  most  helpful  and  enjoyable. 

Arnold  W.  Reitze 

W e  hope  the  information  will  be 
both  useful  and  fruitful. 


Searching  for  Sabbaticals 

Dear  Mr.  Starkey: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  10  copies 
of  the  NJEA  Sabbatical  Leave  Bulletin. 
They  contain  precisely  the  information  that 
we,  at  Jersey  City  STC,  were  looking  for. 
We  will  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  concerning  further  developments  in 
the  granting  of  Sabbatical  leaves. 

Wilbur  E.  Apgar 

As  soon  as  we  have  enough  new  in¬ 
formation  on  new  sabbatical  leave  poli¬ 
cies,  a  new  bulletin  will  be  released. 
NJEA  Research  welcomes  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  new  sabbatical  plans, 
either  adopted  or  proposed. 


^‘Ricluird  is  an  only  child  —  and  its 
made  him  aggressive,  rude,  and  self¬ 
ish.  Bobby  has  brothers  and  sisters 
—  and  the  competition  at  home  has 
made  him  turn  ont  the  same  way,** 
(tUprSitea  br  pcmlMlMi  •!  Tht  Smttuday  RmSh* 
■aS  Mr.  Carfca.) 
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COMPLETE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 

*'MoUy  Grows  f/jp”... first  film  on  menstruation  done  with 
Uve  actors.  16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  15  minutes. 

“Growing  Up  and  Liking  UP'.  .  .  a  booklet  for  girls  12 
to  18.  Fully  explains  menstruation. 

“Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Wondered"'.  ,  .  booklet  for 
girls  9  to  12.  Simple  introduction  to  menstruation. 

“It's  So  Much  Easier  When  You  Know".  .  .  booklet  on 
menstrual  physiology  and  tampon  usage. 

“How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?". . .  booklet  for  mothers, 
suggests  how  to  explain  menstruation  to  pre-teen  girls. 

“Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene".  ,  .  Com* 
plete  teaching  kit,  including  above  booldets. 


»•  from  Iha  molMn 
I  eiMl  MU4s  T— lyaiit. 


•f  Modau  Sanitary  Na^ns  and  I 


Miss  Anna  Shalby, 

Educational  Diroctor, 

Personal  Products  Corp., 

Box  5666-2,  Milltown,  N.  |. 

Pleaae  send  me  free: 

New  35  mm.  film  strip, 
“CONODENCE . . .  BECAUSE 
You  Understand  Menstruation” 
with  sound  without  sound 

Record: _ 16”, _ 12“, _ Univ.  12“ 

Record  speed  desired: 

Date  wanted 

New  16  mm.  movie,  “Molly 


Crows  Up”  (on  free  loan) 

Date  wanted  _ 

The  foUomng  hooUett: 

__“Growing  Up  and  Liking  Itl” 

__“Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate 
Wondered” 

__“It’s  So  Much  Eaaier  When  Yon 
Know” 

__“How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?” 

□  One  “Educational  Portfolio  on 
Menstrual  Hygiene.” 


(orraa  eooo  omlt  in  u.  a.  a.) 


"Confidence 

. . . 

Ydu  Understand  Menstruation^ 


New  color  film  strip— free  from  Modess— pro¬ 
ducers  of  prize-winning  movie,  “Molly  Grows  Up.” 

“&)nfidence  .  .  .  Because”  is  the  first  film  strip 
ever  offered  on  menstrual  hygiene. 

An  exceptionally  versatile  teaching  aid,  you  can 
run  it  with  sound  recording  ...  or  use  it  without 
sound,  following  your  own  teaching  methods.  The 
film  strip  includes  many  diagrams  and  medical  draw¬ 
ings  especially  suitable  for  classroom  study.  May  be 
stopped  at  any  time  for  questions  or  discussion.  (A 
teaching  manual  with  complete  script  comes  with 
film  strip.) 

35  mm.,  full  color.  Available  with  or  without 
sound  on  standard  12",  16"  and  Universal  12"  rec¬ 
ords.  Running  time:  15  minutes. 


feiruary,  i«t» 
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^nolLr  Service 

0  N  February  1,  NJEA  added  a  “Beld  representative  for  pen* 
sion  information”  to  its  staff.  Our  new  employee  is  Dr.  James 
P.  Connerton. 

This  is  another  example  of  our  steady  effort  to  expand 
NJEA  services  to  give  maximum  help  and  protection  to  our 
members. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future  many  serious  ques¬ 
tions  on  retirement  will  face  New  Jersey  teachers,  including 
their  relations  to  Social  Security.  We  have  long  faced  the  need 
for  more  teacher  information  on  specific  phases  of  retirement, 
such  as  options.  This  need  cannot  be  met  by  generalized  speeches  about  the 
Fund  nor  by  written  or  visual  materials.  Few  teachers  want  to  know  ALL  about 
the  Fund;  each  teacher  wants  the  answers  to  his  particular  problems  at  the  time 
when  he  discovers  that  they  are  problems.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  most 
help  in  this  area  can  be  given  by  personal  contact  in  the  field. 

The  NJEA  pension  consultant  will  give  information,  NOT  advice.  He  can 
point  out  the  possibilities  available  to  an  individual  under  the  law,  but  the 
decisions  must  always  be  made  by  the  individual  teachers.  Neither  will  the 
pension  consultant  take  over  any  of  the  functions  of  the  retirement  system  and 
its  employees.  Precise  figures  and  detailed  information  can  only  come  from 
the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund;  the  pension  consultant  will  be  of  greatest 
service  in  suggesting  what  figures  and  information  teachers  should  ask  for. 

The  new  staff  member  will  of  course  work  with  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  future  developments  in  the  retirement  system,  and  will  necessarily 
keep  in  close  touch  with  Pension  Fund  rulings  and  legislative  proposals.  As 
an  NJEIA  field  representative,  he  will  also,  on  occasion,  handle  other  field 
assignments,  including  salary  cases,  membership,  etc. 

The  addition  of  this  position  brings  our  NJEA  staff  to  the  full  strength 
forecast  when  Association  dues  were  raised  to  SIO.  The  new  service  is  added 
at  the  point  where  the  need  seems  most  acute.  It  strengthens  what  has  been 
and  should  be  NJEA’s  greatest  appeal  to  its  members — the  feeling  that  in  NJEA 
teachers  have  both  a  personal  and  a  group  service.  Wliile  the  Association 
moves  steadily  forward  the  welfare  of  teachers  as  a  whole,  it  seeks  to  render 
every  individual  member  help  in  meeting  his  individual  problems  as  a  teacher. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dr.  Richard  T.  Back,  NJEA  Pratidant, 
walcomas  Dr.  Jamas  P.  Connarton  to 
NJEA  haadquartart.  Dr.  Connarton  it 
tha  latast  addition  to  tha  NJEA  staff, 
filling  tha  nawly  craatad  position  of  fiald 
raprasantativa  for  pansion  information. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Legislators  Seek  Early  Passage 
Of  State  Building  Aid  Program 

NJEA  planning  vigorous  State-wide  campaign  for  passage 
and  financing  of  bills  to  help  districts  build  schools. 


A  $15,000,000  program  for  State 
aid  for  school  buildings  became  the 
first  piece  of  major  legislation  to  be 
introduced  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  1956  New  Jersey  Legislature  on 
January  10.  The  three  bills  setting  up 
the  plan  for  direct  aid,  reserve  funds, 
and  loans  were  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  listed  as  Senate  bills  2,  3  and 
4  in  the  1956  slate  of  Senate  proposals. 

Sponsoring  the  three  bilb  were  Sen¬ 
ate  president  Wayne  Dumont  (R., 
Warren),  Senate  education  committee 
chairman  Malcolm  Forbes  (R.,  Somer¬ 
set),  Senate  majority  leader  Albert 
McCay  (R.,  Burlington),  and  Senator 
George  Harper  (R.,  Sussex).  Senator 
Wesley  Lance  (R.,  Hunterdon)  was 
abo  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  S-3,  the 
bill  setting  up  the  $16  million  loan 
fund  for  districts  unable  to  sell  bonds 
at  reasonable  interest  rates. 

All  present  indications  point  to 
early  passage  of  the  building  aid  legis¬ 
lation.  Senate  leaders  are  hoping  to 
have  the  bills  passed  by  both  houses 
and  sent  to  the  Governor  before  the 
mid-winter  recess  starts  on  February 
9. 

NJEA,  together  with  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
and  the  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Elducation,  held  a  building 


NJEA’s  new  pension  information 
service  got  underway  this  month, 
when  Dr.  James  P.  Connerton  of 
Bound  Brook  joined  the  Association’s 
professional  staff.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Connerton  will  specialize  in 
handling  all  types  of  retirement  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  Association  mem¬ 
bership.  He  will  continue  and  expand 
the  various  pension  information  and 
consultation  services  now  being  han¬ 
dled  by  other  staff  members. 

He  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  consultations  on 
retirement  problems  in  local  situations, 
rather  than  in  the  NJEA  office.  For 
thu  reason  he  u  specifically  part  of 
rilROAKY.  IfIS 


aid  campaign  meeting  at  Junior  High 
School  #3  in  Trenton  on  January 
27.  Local  and  county  leaders  of  all 
three  groups  heard  various  reports  on 
the  development  of  the  aid  program 
and  the  means  for  financing  it.  They 
were  asked  to  urge  all  their  legislative 
representatives  to  support  the  bills. 


The  bilb  as  introduced  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  with 
only  minor  amendments  so  that  direct 
aid  can  be  payable  thb  September  and 


the  NJEIA  field  service  division.  By 
invitation  of  local  associations  or 
school  administrators,  he  will  spend 
time  in  a  given  school,  school  district 
or  county,  holding  personal  consulta¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  he  hopes  to  arrange 
local  meetings  with  any  interested 
group  seeking  broader  information.  . 

Dr.  Connerton  comes  to  NJEA  after 
teaching  for  eight-and-a-half  years  in 
the  social  studies  department  of  Bound 
Brook  H.S.  He  received  his  A.B.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Montclair  STC 
and  completed  his  doctorate  in  guid¬ 
ance  at  nutgers  University.  He  and 
hu  wife  and  three  sons  reside  in 
Bound  Brook. 


Watch  for  SS  This  Year 
If  more  than  $84  of  employee  Social 
Security  tax  was  withheld  during  1955 
because  you  worked  for  more  than 
one  employer,  the  excess  should  be 
claimed  as  a  credit  against  your  in¬ 
come  tax.  Enter  any  excess  of  Social 
Security  tax  withheld  over  $84  in 
the  “Income  Tax  Withheld”  column 
of  Item  5,  page  1  of  your  return,  and 
write  ‘T.I.C.A.  tax”  in  the  “Where 
Elmployed”  column.  Where  a  joint 
return  is  filed,  compute  the  credit 
separately  for  husband  and  wife. 


the  reserve  system  can  become  fully 
operative  by  1957-58. 

At  the  time  the  Review  went  to 
press,  the  Legislative  leaders  had  not 
introduced  a  tax  bill  for  financing  the 
aid  plan.  Original  proposab  called 
for  an  increase  in  the  State  cigarette 
tax,  but  later  indications  pointed  to 
the  possibility  of  increases  in  the  rac¬ 
ing,  soft  drink,  or  corporate  income 
levies  as  alternatives  to  a  one-  or  two- 
cent-a-pack  increase  in  the  cigarette 
tax. 

Both  political  parties  are  hoping  bi¬ 
partisan  support  can  be  obtained  for 
whatever  revenue-producing  measure 
is  needed.  Governor  Meyner  has  in¬ 
dicated  he  favors  passage  of  the 
building  aid  program,  provided  the 
additional  revenue  needed  can  he  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  plan  is  estimated  to  cost  $11, 
to  $12  million, for  the  first  year  of 
operation  and  $15  milUon  for  each 
following  year. 


NJEA  Adds  Field  Man  for  Pension  Information 


Sponsors  of  Stafo  bu!l<lln9  aid  la9islafion  in  tho  1956  La9islaturo  aro  Sanalors  Harpar,  Dumont, 
McCay,  Forbas,  and  Lanca. 


< 
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Fata  Zir 


A.  G.  Says  "NO”  to  SS  Benefits 
By  Substituting  after  Retirement 

Ruling  states  that  Social  Security  gained  as  a  substitute 
would  make  retired  teacher  s  allowance  subject  to  offset. 


Teachers  who  retire  before  they  are 
covered  by  Social  Security  (see  Dec. 
Review,  p.  168)  will  have  to  get  their 
“extra  quarters”  of  SS  coverage  in 
non-pubi  c  employment  if  they  wish 
their  SS  benefits  in  addition  to  their 
retirement  allowances.  New  Jersey’s 
Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  the 
retirement  allowance  of  a  teacher  who 
retires  before  being  covered  and  who 
comes  back  and  substitutes  enough  to 
gain  full  Social  Security  coverage  as  a 
public  employee,  would  be  subject  to 
the  Social  Security  offset  against  the 
retirement  allowance. 

Policy  To  Be  Followed 
Whde  NJEA  officials  indicate  that 
they  are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
correctness  of  the  Attorney  General’s 
ruling,  and  that  an  effort  may  be 
made  to  have  it  tested  in  the  courts, 
it  must  be  accepted  at  the  present  time 
as  the  ruling  under  which  the  retire- 
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ment  system  will  operate.  Therefore, 
teachers  who  are  retiring  early  to 
avoid  Social  Security  coverage  should 
not  plan  on  serving  as  substitutes 
after  their  retirement. 

TP&AF  Could  Offset 
The  ruling,  drafted  by  Deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  Charles  S.  joebon, 
says:  .  .  .  Social  Security  benefits 
based  upon  specified  public  employ¬ 
ment  are  to  be  offset  from  retirement 
allowances  from  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund.  (The  law) 
does  not  limit  this  offset  to  benefits 
based  upon  public  employment  at  a 
time  before  retirement  under  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
Act.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  clear  purpose  of  c. 
37,  P.L.1955  (the  new  pension  law) 
which  is  generally  to  integrate  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
with  Social  Security,  if  a  member  of 


the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  were  to  be  permitted  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  Fund 
credit  for  Social  Security  benefits 
based  upon  public  employment  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  retiring  on 
full  pension  at  a  time  when  she  does 
not  have  sufficient  service  covered  by 
Social  Security  to  entitle  her  to  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  thereafter  ac¬ 
cept  employment  as  a  substitute 
teacher  which  will  entitle  her  to  such 
benefits.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in 
view  of  Sec.  68,  c.  37,  P.L.1955,  it  b 
our  opinion  that  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  is  entitled  to 
offset  against  the  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher  in  the  case  you 
have  presented  to  us  for  consideration, 
the  amount  received  or  receivable  by 
her  for  Social  Security  benefits  to 
which  she  might  become  entitled  by 
reason  of  service  rendered  subsequent 
to  retirement  in  the  employ  of  a 
school  district  or  board  of  education. 


Retiring  Teachers  Have  30  Days 
To  Renew  NJEA  Insurance  Policy 

Teachers  who  continue  their  NJEA 
group  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
plan  until  they  retire  may  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  retirement  se¬ 
cure  the  Retired  Teachers  Policy 
without  submitting  evidence  of  insur¬ 
ability.  The  Washington  National 
Company  who  handles  the  NJEA  plan 
has  noted  that  several  teachers  have 
been  lax  in  allowing  more  than  30 
days  to  pass  after  their  retirement  and 
have  been  disappointed  by  not  being 
able  to  secure  coverage  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  retirement  policy. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  sure 
their  applications  for  coverage  after 
'retirement  are  forwarded  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  office  within  30  days 
of  their  retirement  date.  However,  if 
evidence  of  insurability  is  furnished, 
applications  will  be  considered  if  re¬ 
ceived  within  one  year  after  termina¬ 
tion  of  employment. 

All  inquiries  should  be  made  to  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co., 
30  W.  Lafayette  St.,  Trenton. 


Tickefs  for  Leadership  Conf. 
Should  Be  Ordered  by  Mar.  19 

Tickets  for  the  luncheon  at  the 
NJEA  Leadership  Conference  on 
March  24  must  be  secured  in  advance. 
Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Ballroom 
of  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  with  tickets 
at  $2.75  a  piece.  Reservations  should 
be  sent  to  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St, 
Trenton  9,  no  later  than  March  19. 
Checks  should  be  made  out  to  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association. 
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Important! 

If  you  were  born  before  October,  1 89 1  and  wish  to  receive 
a  Social  Security  allowance  in  addition  to  your  full  teacher 
retirement  allowance,  you  should  be  prepared  to  retire  on 
or  before  March  31,  1 956. 

See  page  168  of  the 
December  REVIEW 
for  a  complete  explanation. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8.  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 


MARCH 
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NJEA  Leadership  Conference 

Saturday,  March  24,  1956 
War  Memorial  Building,  Trenton 

10:00-10:30 — Opening  General  Session 

"Local  Associations  and  the  CAP" — Mary  Titus, 

NEA  consultant  for  local  associations 

Mary  Tihis  has  been  aiding  local  associations  affiliated  with  the 
NEA  since  1931  when  she  was  named  Consultant  for  Local  As¬ 
sociations  and  assigned  to  the  Secretary’s  office.  She  joined  the 
NEA  staff  in  January,  1948,  as  legislative  assistant  for  local 
associations  of  the  NEA  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal 
Relations.  Before  joining  the  staff  she  was  a  member  of  the  NEIA 
Rules  Committee  from  1943  to  1S145  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  from  1945  through  1947.  From  1946  to  1947  she 
was  a  member  of  the  NEA  Educational  Policies  Commission  and 
at  the  same  time  served  as  president  of  the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education.  Her  teaching 
experience  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  where  she  taught  at  Cammack  Junior  High  School. 

This  summer  she  leceived  an  honorary  doctorate  of  pedagogy 
from  Marshall  College  in  Huntington. 

10:45-1 1 :30  a.m. — Circles  of  Information 

A  “circle"  is  a  table  of  10  to  12  persons  to  discuss  a  topic  of 
common  interest.  Elach  circle  will  be  assisted  by  a  consultant 
with  special  knowledge  in  the  field  and  a  chairman  who  is 
active  in  association  work. 

11 :45  a.m. -12:30  p.m. — Circles  of  Information 

Each  person  will  be  able  to  attend  two  “circles."  It  is  hoped 
that  your  local  association  will  try  to  have  its  representatives 
attend  as  many  different  “circles"  as  possible  and  have  only  one 
person  from  your  group  at  any  one  “circle.” 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon — Hotel  Stacy-Trent  Ballroom 

"The  Art  of  Salesmanship" — Lew  Parmenter.  senior  counsel, 
National  School  Service  Institute 

L«wif  E.  Parm«nt*r  is  the  Senior  Counsel  of  the  National  School 
Service  Institute  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Institute 
members  are  the  leading  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  the 
school  supply  and  equipment  industry. 

Mr.  Parmenter  served  as  the  Institute’s  president  in  1936  when 
he  was  president  of  the  Bacon  &  Vincent  Company  and  the 
Bavince  Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1940, 
he  was  invited  to  assume  the  Executive  Managership  and  in 
July,  1954,  became  Senior  Counsel. 

After  graduating  from  Syracuse  University  he  went  on  the 
stage  as  an  actor  and  appeared  on  Broadway  with  such  famous 
names  as  Lawrence  D'Orsay  and  May  Robson.  In  the  midst 
of  his  theatrical  career,  he  was  called  back  to  his  Alma  Mater 
to  teach  dramatic  art,  received  his  fuU  professorship  and  then 
headed  that  department. 

He  has  served  as  consultant  in  public  relations  at  st»' :  edu¬ 
cation  association  workshops  in  several  states.  Combining  his 
histrionic  experience  and  his  business  experience,  he  has  molded 
a  dramatic  philosophy  of  business,  salesmanship  and  living  which 
he  attempts  to  exemplify  in  his  present  activities  and  in  all  of 
his  public  appearances. 


Law  Parmantar 


1.  An  Informed  Membership— Get¬ 
ting  information  to  all  members 
of  the  profession. 

2.  Community  Relations  —  Working 
with  the  public — lay  groups,  civic 
and  other  organizations. 

3.  County  Associations  —  Programs 
and  problems  of  county  associa¬ 
tion  officers. 

4.  In-service  Programs  —  Boosting 
professional  services. 

5.  Leadership  In  Local  Assn's  — 
Finding  and  developing  leaders. 

6.  Local  Association  Programs  — 
Planning  a  year’s  program  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

7.  Orienting  The  New  Staff  Members 
— ^The  warm  welcome,  special 
publications,  etc. 

8.  Our  Professional  Organizations  — 
Building  membership  in  local, 
state  and  national  associations. 

9.  Parliamentary  Procedure  —  Han¬ 
dling  of  motions,  amendments, 
etc. 

10.  Professional  Ethics  —  Meaning  of 
code  of  ethics. 

1 1.  Recruiting  Teachers  —  NJEA  and 
other  recruitment  programs. 

12.  Reporting  To  Parents  —  Orienta¬ 
tion  meetings,  conferences,  report 
cards,  etc. 

13.  Securing  Pension  Information  — 
Where  and  how  to  get  pension  in¬ 
formation. 

14.  Teacher  Welfare  —  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  legal  service,  sick 
leave  and  other  aids. 

1 5.  Visual  Aids  —  Using  and  securing 
visual  aids. 

16.  Working  On  Local  Salaries  — 
Techniques,  collecting  and  inter¬ 
preting  data,  presenting  data  to 
board  of  education. 

17.  Working  With  Your  Bd.  of  Ed. — 
Teacher-board  relationships. 

18.  Working  With  Your  Superintend¬ 
ent  —  Publicity,  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  salaries,  etc. 

19.  You  And  Radio-Television  — 
What’s  available  and  how  to  use 
it. 

20.  You  And  The  Press  —  Working 
with  reporters,  developing  news 
stories,  etc. 

21.  You  And  Your  Publication  — 
The  why,  what  and  how  of  your 
local  bulletin,  news  letter,  etc. 

22.  Your  Local  Ass'n.  And  Other 
School  Personnel  —  Relationship 
of  teacher  associations  to  nurses, 
custodians,  school  secretaries,  etc. 


Each  Morning 
Comes  A 
Knocking  At 
The  Door 


by  Marvin  R.  Reed 
assistant  editor 
NJEA  Review 


You  ’RE  a  superintendent. 

It’s  an  ordinary  quiet  morning  as  you  park  your 
1948  Dodge,  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  some 
cherry-cheeked  first-graders  hopping  off  a  school 
bus,  and  start  down  to  your  temporary  used-to-be- 
a-kitchen  office  in  the  basement  of  Claremont  Road 
School. 

It’s  one  of  those  day  when  you  remember  you 
have  no  appointments — ^no  meetings — are  caught 
up  on  your  visitations — and  so  resolve  to  spend 
the  day  cleaning  up  those  two  bottom  left-hand 
drawers  that  have  been  collecting  non-urgent  let¬ 
ters.  Let’s  hope  your  secretary  isn’t  too  busy. 

It  promises  to  be  a  productive  day  indeed — that 
is,  until  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
turn  the  comer  toward  your  door.  There,  congre¬ 
gating  in  the  narrow  hallway  are  all  of  10  variably- 
sized  children  with  assorted  mothers-in-hand, 
waiting. 

They  wait  as  you  pass  by — unlock  your  door — 
unbutton  your  coat.  Eventually  the  three — boy,  8, 
girl,  5,  and  mother,  hhmmm  28-33, — who  were 
obviously  first  in  the  approximate  line,  come  up 
to  the  door,  though  not  across  the  threshold  toward 
you. 

It’s  obvious,  though  you  wish  they  were 
the  snow-ball-through-the-window-culprits  or  the 
mothers-group-for-an-extra-bus  -  stop  -  at  -  Maxwell- 
and-Harrison,  they’re  new  arrivals  all  of  them. 

Before  you  go  out  to  invite  them  in  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  heard  the  whole  story.  You’ve  been  expect¬ 
ing  it  for  months.  But,  this  soon,  no. 

“We’re  in  the  one  with  the  red  roof — you 
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know — the  yellow  one  between  the  green  one 
and  the  blue  one.” 

“Well  we  don’t  have  a  thing  but  empty 
boxes  in  the  living  room.  The  furniture  man 
promised  it  for  the  day  we  moved  in,  but  you 
know  how  they’ll  promise  anything  to  make 
a  sale,  and  then  don’t  have  that  shade  in  the 
warehouse.  It’s  always  some  excuse.” 

“My  dad  operates  a  big  crane  at  the  ship¬ 
yard — and  he  says  he’s  gonna  buy  me  a  bi¬ 
cycle  so’s  I  can  ride  to  school  now  that  we 
moved  out  here.  Do  you  have  a  bicycle? 
Can  I  ride  it?  Sure  1  know  how.  Where  do 
you  live?  What’s  your  name?” 

You  decide  to  let  them  wait  a  minute  more 
while  you  think  of  what  you’re  going  to  say.  Your 
eye  catches  the  big  map  of  the  Township  hanging 
on  the  wall. 

Blue  pins,  yellow  pins,  red  pins,  green  pins,  pink 
pins,  purple  pins,  brown  pins,  orange  pins,  and 
the  section  with  no  pins  but  with  lots  of  cross- 
hatched  lines. 

TTiat’s  where  they’ve  come  from — the  first  of  the 
400  new  homes  in  cross-hatched  village  .  .  .  call  it 
Sunny  brook  Dells  or  Greenfield  Village  or  Ham- 
starch  Heights  or  maybe  no  name  at  all — just  $497 
down  and  20  years  to  pay,  garage  included. 


In  the  1950  census,  the  borough  of  Paramus  in  Bergen 
County  had  a  population  of  a  little  over  6,000  persons — 
double  what  it  was  in  1940.  It  sits  at  the  junction  of 
Routes  #4,  #17,  and  the  Garden  State  Parkway.  But, 
even  in  1950  there  were  only  two  small  residential  areas 
several  miles  apart  with  stretches  of  farm  land  and  a 
number  of  country  clubs.  With  some  doubling  up,  two 
schools  with  a  total  of  21  rooms  served  the  classroom 
needs  of  the  small  rural  community. 

But  then  the  builders  came.  Farm  after  farm  turned 


into  suburban  home  developments.  Into  almost  every 
new  home  came  families — with  children. 

Paramus  was  fortunate  in  having  citizens  that  im¬ 
mediately  saw  school  problems  developing  and  resolved 
to  start  building  new  schools.  In  1951,  a  9-room  Me¬ 
morial  School  was  opened;  and  in  1952,  another  9-room 
Spring  Valley  School  was  ready.  But  still  the  children 
kept  moving  in.  In  1953  an  8-room  wing  was  added  to 
the  Memorial  School  and  a  4-room  wing  to  the  Spring 
Valley  School.  In  1955  two  13-room  elementary  schools 
were  opened  for  a  total  of  56  new  classrooms  ih  addition 
to  the  original  21. 

Today  Paramus  estimates  its  population  at  18,000,  a 
300%  increase  in  5  years.  Five  basement  rooms,  a 
library,  three  cafeterias,  and  one  old  borough  hall  are 
being  used  for  teaching  space  in  addition  to  its  77  class¬ 
rooms.  (This  is  one  of  the  alternate  years  that  Paramos 
had  not  had  any  classes  on  double  session;  but  since 
1950  every  other  year  has  found  some  schools  on  a 
split  schedule.) 

Until  now,  Paramus  has  been  able  to  send  its  high 
school  students  to  nearby  Hackensack  and  Ridgewood 
and  has  only  had  to  build  elementary  schools.  But,  both 
communities  have  informed  the  Paramus  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  next  year  will  be  the  very  last  year  they  will 
be  able  to  receive  Paramus's  high  school  classes. 

On  January  10,  the  voters  of  Paramus  approved  a 
$3,000,000  bond  issue  to  build  a  1200-pupil  high  school 
and  a  7-room  addition  to  one  of  its  recently  opened  13- 
room  schools.  They  hope  the  elementary  wing  will  be 
completed  this  fail,  but  the  high  school  cannot  be  ready 
until  1957.  It  will  start  with  grades  6-10  and  eventually 
be  a  six-year  7-12  system. 

But,  even  now  kindergarten  enrollments  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  running  about  500  pupils  a  year — meaning  that 
in  10  years  the  1200-pupil  school  will  only  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  top  three  grades.  At  least  two  new 
junior  high  schoob  plus  several  more  elementary  schoob 
will  have  to  be  built  in  the  next  several  years.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  would  indicate  that  by  1965  Paramus 
will  have  (or  at  least  need)  200  classrooms.  There  were 
only  21  in  1950. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
boom  in  housing  has  come  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  completed;  and  in  the  last  several 
years  the  number  of  permits  for  new  homes  has  dwindled. 

But,  with  four  large  golf  courses  still  taking  up  half 
of  the  borough’s  acreage,  its  citizens  wait  with  worried 

(continued  next  page) 
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anticipation.  If  just  one  of  them  “goes” — i.e.  becomes 
a  new  development — the  problems  they've  been  facing 
up  to  now  will  have  seemed  elementary. 


You  reach  for  a  lower  file  drawer  and  come  out 
with  a  hand  full  of  forms.  You  ask  quickly  for 
grades  so  you  can  get  busy  making  assignments 
while  they’re  filling  in  information. 

Are  they  all  from  the  same  development?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  fact,  the  same  block.  Three  for  kinder¬ 
garten.  four  for  second,  one  for  third,  and  two  for 
fifth.  All  for  Claremont  Road  School. 


When  school  closed  in  Madison  Township,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  last  June,  there  were  1,350  pupils  rushing 
home  for  summer  vacation.  When  the  schools  closed  on 
December  23,  1.850  boys  and  girls  went  home  for  the 
holidays.  In  half  a  year  500  new  students  were  enrolled 
in  Madison  Township  schools.  By  the  end  of  this  school 
year  there  will  be  800  more  for  a  total  of  2,600  pupils — 
doubling  the  school  population  in  one  year. 

Madison  Township  stretches  across  the  bottom  of 
Middlesex  County  for  43  square  miles,  from  below 
South  River  to  below  South  Amboy.  It  is  well  out  in 
the  country — or  was  until  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
the  Garden  State  Parkway  were  finished.  With  inter¬ 
changes  to  both  superhighways  not  too  far  away,  its 
wooded  farmland  became  ideal  territory  for  new'  home 
developments.  Since  the  Parkway  opened  in  1954  plans 
for  10.000  new  homes  have  been  approved  or  submitted 
to  the  Township  planning  board.  So  far  2,000  of  these 
homes  have  been  built.  The  rest  will  be  built  during 
the  next  five  years. 

Classes  are  held  in  34  classrooms  in  five  schools, 
with  two  churches  and  two  firehouses  providing  five 
more  rooms  for  the  district.  Of  the  70  teachers  only  10 
teach  a  full  session.  The  rest  have  their  classes  only  half 
a  day,  then  turn  the  room  over  to  another  teacher  and 
another  class.  Bv  the  end  of  the  year  93%  of  the  chil¬ 


dren  will  be  on  double  shift.  School  in  two  halves  is  I 
scheduled  for  the  minimum  state  requirement  of  4  hours  | 
per  day — two  hours  a  day  less  than  normal.  i 

A  bond  issue  for  a  26-room  central  school  for  the  | 
upper  elementary  grades  was  voted  down.  Sentiment 
favored  expansion  of  local  schools.  In  the  past  year  ! 
eight  classrooms  have  been  provided  by  one  of  the  I 
builders  in  his  development.  This  helped  take  care  of  | 
new  students.  But,  just  to  get  all  the  present  pupils  on  * 
a  full-time  basis  35  new  classrooms  should  be  built  im-  | 
mediately.  Plans  for  additions  to  the  present  schools 
are  now  being  drawn  up  for  approval  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  But,  by  the  time  they  are  built,  j 
new  arrivals  will  have  them  also  overflowing.  | 


All  plans  now  are  for  elementary  classrooms — but  high 
school  facilities  will  have  to  be  planned.  The  two  major 
receiving  high  schools  for  the  district’s  upper  grades 
have  indicated  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  district’s  upper  grades. 

The  next  four  years  present  some  “impossible”  pros¬ 
pects  for  Madison  Township: 

1.  With  48  elementary  classrooms  in  1956,  the  dis¬ 
trict  estimates  it  will  need  352  elementary  class¬ 
rooms  by  1960. 

2.  With  only  572  high  school  students  in  1956  (all 
going  to  schools  out  of  the  district),  projections 
show  there  will  be  2,444  high  school  students  in 
1960,  (That  means  an  87-room  high  school.) 

3.  While  the  district’s  total  budget  for  1955-56  was 
•  only  $595,096,  in  1960,  $3,267,600  will  have  to  be 

budgeted  for  operating  expenses  alone. 

With  such  figures  facing  the  board  of  education  of 
Madison  Township  is  it  any  wonder  they  have  put  signs 
at  all  roads  leading  into  the  township  reading: 

You  Aro  Now  In  .  .  . 

MADISON  TOWNSHIP 
Population  is  about  to  more 
tbdn  double  under  present 
building  plans 

CHECK  the  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 
Information  Available  at  Any  of  the  Local  Schools 


You,  the  three  kindergarteners,  and  their  moth¬ 
ers  walk  down  the  hall  to  the  room  next  to  yours.  It 
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was  going  to  be  the  lunch-room  back  when  your 
office  was  still  a  kitchen. 

You  open  the  door  slightly,  peer  in,  and  get 
Miss  Smith’s  attention.  She  does  a  quick  “excuse- 
me-boys-and-girls”  and  walks  back  toward  the 
door. 

Her  smile  fades  slightly,  then  recovers,  as  she 
spots  the  new  arrivals  peeking  past  you.  You  make 
a  quick  count  of  the  room — 10  tables  with  4  chil¬ 
dren  at  all  but  five  of  them,  three  each  at  the  rest. 

After  introductions  all  around,  and  some  last 
good-byes.  Miss  Smith  turns  back  into  the  room 
leading  her  three  new  arrivals. 

“Well,  boys  and  girls,  we  have  a  wonderful  sur¬ 
prise  for  us  this  morning.  This  boy  and  these  girls 
are  going  to  join  our  class.  I’d  like  you  to  meet 

Last  December  the  legal  borrowing  capacity  for  the 
Township  of  Deptford  in  Gloucester  County  was  only 
S16.548.88.  On  December  13,  the  voters  of  the  district 
approved  a  school  bond  issue  for  $900,000. 

Two  buildings  will  be  built,  a  nine-room  elementary 
school  and  a  23-room  junior-senior  high  school.  But 
even  the  day  these  new  buildings  open  their  doors,  they 
will  be  crowded  with  an  average  of  36  pupils  per  class 
room.  Present  housing  developments  are  bringing  in 
as  many  as  10  new  pupils  a  week. 

Deptford  Township  lies  east  of  Woodbury  below  In¬ 
terchange  #3  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  In  1945  it 
had  33  regular  classrooms.  In  1955  it  had  33  regular 
classrooms,  12  emergency  rooms  in  former  lunch  rooms, 
auditoriums,  and  a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  building, 
and  everything  below  fourth  grade  on  double  session. 
The  high  school  at  Woodbury  can  only  receive  300  of 
the  district’s  high  school  pupils  with  little  assurance  of 
even  this  number  for  many  more  years. 

The  new  buildings  will  help  Deptford  Township 
absorb  some  of  the  double  sessions  and  new  students 
and  begin  its  high  school  program.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
1960  a  regular  six-year  high  school  will  be  in  operation, 
but  to  do  this  still  more  classrooms  will  be  needed. 

Facing  Deptford  Township  is  the  prospect  that  by  the 
time  its  present  building  plans  are  completed,  but  long 
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before  it  can  complete  any  additional  classrooms,  the 
new  Walt  Whitman  Bridge  to  Philadelphia  will  be 
opened.  With  the  freeway  connections  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  district,  the  big  city  will  be  only  10  minutes 
away.  Deptford  Township  with  its  acres  of  open  space 
has  only  just  begun  to  build  and  develop.  In  two  more 
years  it  will  face  unprecedented  problems  of  school 
housing  and  finance. 

- 1^!  i 

You  finish  explaining  for  the  third  time  to  the 
mother-of-the-boy-8-girl-5  that  third  grade  meets 
in  the  morning  and  kindergarten  classes  in  the 
afternoon.  You  tell  her  you’re  very  sorry  for  the 
sixth  time  that  one  will  have  to  be  at  school  at  8:00 
a.m.  and  home  by  12:30  p.m.  and  the  other  will 
have  to  leave  at  12:15  and  won’t  get  home  until  a 
quarter  to  5:00.  You  explain  again  about  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  breathe  once  more  for  patience.  She 
leaves,  finally  satisfied  that  you’re  being  fair,  but 
still  not  sure  that  she  would  run  the  school  that 
way. 

You  look  at  your  calendar  and  know  that  there'll 
be  at  least  10  more  by  Monday.  Your  two  bottom 
left  hand  drawers  will  have  to  wait. 

You  get  out  your  books,  your  charts,  and  your 
lists  of  figures. 

You  look  at  the  pins. 

Now,  if  you  move  those  three  over  here  and 
then  these  five  over  to  this  school.  Put  that  grade 
on  double  session.  Then  you  could  combine  all  of 
these  from  this  section  with  those  over  here  and 
you  could  make  up  another  fourth  grade.  Or  would 
it  be  better  to  .  .  .  :  . 
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A  complete  program  of 
the  nation* s  top  author¬ 
ities  bringing  you  the 
latest  information  in 
the  controversial  area 
of  teaching  READING. 


NJEA  *8  Northern  Regional 
Professional  Conference 


on 


REAPINS 


Saturday,  March  10,  1956 
Columbia  High  School 
South  Orange — Maplewood 


The  first  of  three  meet¬ 
ings  scheduled  for  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  the 
State. 


DIRECTIONS: 

Prom  North  or  South: 

Take  Garden  State  Parkway 
to  South  Orange  Ave.  (Exit  144). 
Follow  South  Orange  Ave.  west 
into  South  Orange  to  Valley  St. 
Turn  left  and  follow  Valley  St.  to 
high  school  at  Parker  Ave. 

From  West: 

Take  Route  24  (Morris  Turn¬ 
pike  and  Springfield  Ave.) 
through  to  Valley  Rd.  in  Union. 
Follow  Valle^  Rd.  into  Maplewood 
to  high  school  et  Parker  Ave. 


Closing  Session 
3:00  -  3:45  p.m. 


Group  Meetings  10:00  -  11:00  a.m. 


"Reading  Inter* 
ests" 


Dr.  Paul 
Witty,  Dean, 
School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  North- 
weetern  Univer- 


"Reading  Meas¬ 
urements  and 
Tests" 


"High  School 
Reading  Prob¬ 
lems" 


Dr.  Wiluam 
D.  Sheldon,  Di¬ 
rector,  Reading 
Laboratory,  Sy¬ 
racuse  University 


D  R .  George 
Manolakes,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor, 
School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York 
University 


"Learning  by  Reading* 


Dr.  Leland  Jacobs,  Columbia  University 
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Discussions  11:15  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  and  1:30  -  2:45  p.i 


1.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Social 
Studies  Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Helen  Carpenter,  Tren¬ 
ton  STC 

2.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  English 
Teach  Reading?" 

Jessie  W.  Boutiluer,  Newark 
Central  H.  S. 

3.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Business 
Education  Teach  Reading?" 

M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Mont¬ 
clair  STC 

4.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  STC 

5.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Foreign 
Languages  Teach  Reading?" 
Marie  Sora,  Columbia  H.  S., 
South  Orange 

6.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Science 
Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Victor  Crowell,  Trenton 
STC 

7.  "Utilizing  Special  Interests  in 
Developing  Reading  Skills" 

Fred  0.  Armstrong,  Trenton 
STC 

8.  "Interpreting  Reading  Programs 
to  Parents" 

Dr.  Lester  B.  Ball,  Millburn 

9.  "The  Librarian's  Place  in  the 
Reading  Program" 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Hobson,  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Trenton 


10.  "Use  of  the  Library  in  Develop-  19. 
ing  Reading  in  Elementary 
Schools" 

Laura  Mixner,  Teaneck 

11.  "The  Place  of  Literature  in  the 
Reading  Program" 

Gladys  L.  Persons,  Univ.  of 
Bridgeport 

12.  "Reading  Development  in  Edu- 
cable  or  Special  Classes" 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Trenton 

22. 

13.  "Developing  Reading  Vocabu¬ 
laries" 

Dr.  Marjorie  S.  Johnson,  Tern-  23 
pie  University 

14.  "Reading  and  the  Emotional  De¬ 
velopment  of  Children"  24. 

Dr.  Eloise  Cason,  Bloomfield 

15.  "Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 

the  Slow  Learner"  25. 

Myrtle  Townsend,  Helping 
Tchr.,  Camden  Co. 

16.  "Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 
the  Gifted  Learner" 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  McDavit,  South 
Orange-Maplewood 

17.  "Research  in  Elementary  Read¬ 
ing" 

Dr.  Wiluam  S.  Gray,  University 
of  Chicago  28 

18.  "Establishing  Reading  Levels  in 
Elementary  Schools" 

Dr.  Mark  Karp,  Paterson  STC 


27. 


"Meeting  Children's  Reading  | 
Needs  Through  Grouping" 

Dr.  Ch  ANDOS  Reid,  Reading  Con- 1 
sultant 

"Reading  Problems  of  the  Su-| 
pervisor" 

Mary  Ferguson,  Atlantic  City 
"Reading  Problems  of  the  Begin- 1 
ning  Teacher" 

Dr.  Marion  W,  Fox,  Glassboroj 
STC 

"Developing  Reading  Readiness  | 
in  Kindergarten" 

EIdvina  B.  Brown,  Moorestown 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in| 
Primary  Grades" 

Auce  M.  Meeker,  Paterson  STC 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades" 

Mrs.  Ann  Hallett,  Livingston 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  thej 
Upper  Grades" 

Dr.  George  Manolakes,  New  | 
York  University 
"The  Administrator  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Program" 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Newark 
"Use  and  Interpretation  of  Stand¬ 
ardized  Reading  Tests" 

John  H.  Hughes,  California  Test  | 
Bureau,  Duncannon,  Pa. 
"Developing  Reading  S  k  i  1 1  s  | 
Through  Use  of  Pupil  Interests" 
Dr.  Jerome  C.  Salsbury,  Bloom- 1 
field 


NJEA  NORTHERN  READING  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 

Mail  tOl  From  10:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.. 

New  Jartey  Education  Aiaociation  I  will  be  attending  group  meeting: 

ISO  Wait  State  Street 

Trenton  8,  Now  Jersey  A  B  C  D 

I  plan  to  attend  NJEA's  Northern  Regional  Reading 

Conference  at  Columbia  High  School,  South  Orange-  ,,.,5  Ij.jq 

Maplewood,  on  March  10,  1956.  .  ...  r  .  ..  .  /  •  , 

I  will  be  in  discussion  group:  (circle  one) 

(no  luncheon  retorvation*  can  be  guaranteed  alter  March  I)  I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21. 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  I _  for  _  23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 

box  lunch  tickets  at  $1.80  each.  Box  lunches  of 
Southern  fried  chicken  will  be  served  from  12:30  to 
1 :30  p.m.  in  the  high  school  dining  room. 

From  1:30  p.m.  to  2:45  p.m. 

. . . . .  1  will  he  in  discussion  group:  (circle  one) 

addre**  .  . . . .  |.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

city  . New  Jereey  '2-  '3-  '4.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21. 

23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 

poartien . . — . . . . . L . 


II. 

22. 


II. 

22. 
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Receiving  Income  Tax  Credit 


for  Retirement  Income 
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(Excerpts  from  Schedule  K.  Page  4, 
Form  1 040) 


EXAMPLE  I — Retired  teecher,  over  ege  6S, 
with  retirement  ellowence  of  $2400  end 
eerned  income  of  $700  in  1955.  Tex  on  tote! 
edjusted  grots  income  (Item  12,  Page  I, 
Form  1040)  before  credit  on  retirement  it 
$170. 


EXAMPLE  2 — Retired  teecher,  under  ege  65, 
with  retirement  ellowence  of  $2000  and  no 
other  income;  hutbend  over  ege  65,  with  re¬ 
tirement  income  of  $3200,  including  $1200 
under  Reilroed  Retirement  Act,  end  eerned 
income  of  $1500.  A  |oint  return  it  filed  on 
which  the  tei  (Item  12,  page  I,  Form  1040) 
before  credit  on  retirement  income  it  $520. 
Dividend  credit  it  elto  ettumed. 
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To  help  you  figure 


Your  Retirement  Tax  Credit 


With  Income  Tax  time  Tolling  around  again  here  are 
some  helps  and  hints  for  filling  out  your  tax  return  to 
your  best  advantage. 


All  retired  teachers  regardless  of 
age  may  save  as  much  as  $240  on 
their  1955  federal  income  tax  by 
claiming  the  special  retirement  income 
credit  available  in  Schedule  K  on 
page  4  of  Tax  Form  1040.  The  tax 
credit  is  equal  to  20  percent  of  retire¬ 
ment  income  up  to  $1200  or  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $240  but  may  never  exceed 
the  tax  otherwise  due.  For  example, 
if  the  tax  computed  before  consider¬ 
ing  any  retirement  credit  is  $60  and 
the  tax  credit  on  retirement  income  is 
$240,  then  the  tax  liability  for  that 
year  has  been  wiped  out  but,  naturally, 
no  refund  is  payable  on  the  difference. 
Any  retired  person  who  has  no  tax 
liability  even  before  filling  out  Sched¬ 
ule  K  would  obviously  be  wasting 
time  filling  out  this  portion  of  the 
form. 

Eligibility — ^To  be  eligible  for  tax  credit 
on  retirement  income,  such  persons 
must  either: 

1.  have  attained  age  65  by  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  or 


is  under  65  years  of  age  as  in¬ 
come  from  pensions  and  annui¬ 
ties  under  public  retirement  sys¬ 
tems,  including  pensions,  an¬ 
nuities  and  retirement  pay  from 
Armed  Forces.  The  full  amount 
of  retirement  income  received 
in  1955  is  to  be  entered  in 
Schedule  K.  Do  not  use  the 
taxation  portion  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  worked  out  in 


under  age  75,  by  any  amount  of 
earned  income  in  excess  of  $900 
received  during  the  taxable  year. 

TKui,  this  t«x  credit  does  not  apply  (I) 
if  you  received  Social  Security  or  Rail¬ 
road  Retirement  pensions  or  annuities 
of  $1200  or  more  or  (2)  if  you  are  under 
75  years  of  age  and  had  "aamed  in¬ 
come”  of  $2100  or  more. 

Joint  Returns — If  husband  and  wife 
file  a  joint  return  and  both  have  re¬ 
tirement  incomes,  each  in  his  own 
right,  each  is  entitled  to  the  tax  credit 
on  his  own  retirement  income. 


:3cneauie  i^.  l.o  noi  use  me  Examples— The  two  examples  on  the 

taxatiori  portion  °  ®  retire-  oppiosite  page  are  typical  situations 

ment  allowance  worked  out  m  ^  reproduction  of 

Schedule  E  on  page  3  of  the  schedule  K  of  Form  1040.  The  first 
tax  orm.  illustration  is  brief,  but  covers  the 

Non-applicable  income — The  amount  situation  faced  by  any  retired  teacher 
of  retirement  income  on  which  the  whose  main  source  of  income  is  the 


credit  is  allowed  is  reduced  by :  retirement  allowance  received  from  the 

1.  the  income  received  from  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
old-age  and  survivor’s  insurance  The  second  illustration  is  more  corn- 
program  of  Social  Security,  the  plicated.  In  some  instances  the  retired 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  to-  teacher  may  still  wish  to  obtain  ad- 
gether  with  other  income  ex-  ditional  help  from  the  Department  of 
eluded  from  gross  income  and  Internal  Revenue  or  from  tax  con- 
in  the  case  of  any  individual  sultants. 


Railroad  Retirement  Act,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  income  ex¬ 
cluded  from  gross  income  and 
2.  in  the  case  of  any  individual 


2.  if  under  age  65,  have  been  re- 
Ured  from  a  public  employees 


Income  From  Pensions  or  Annuities 

If  you  are  retired  and  paid  part  of  certain  basic  information  and  assis¬ 


tance  in  filling  out  Schedule  E  for  the 
1955  year  (or  the  1954  tax  year). 


retirement  system  retirement  allowance  from  the  1955  year  (or  the  1954  tax  year). 

In  addition,  such  persons  must  have  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  many  retired  teachers  should  be  able 
received  earned  income  in  excess  of  P«y  succeeding  returns  without 


$600  in  each  of  any  ten  calendar  years 
before  the  taxable  year.  This  limita¬ 
tion  will  not  generally  affect  teachers 
since  very  few  would  have  less  than 
ten  years  of  teaching  at  the  time  of 
retirement. 

Retirement  Income  —  Retirement  in¬ 
come  is  defined 

1.  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  65  years  of  age  or  over  as 
income  from  pensions  and  an¬ 
nuities  including  retirement  pay 
from  Armed  Forces,  ^nterest, 
rents  and  dividends. 

2.  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
SEIRUART.  ISIS 


you  do  not  have  to  pay  tax  on  all  of  to  fill  out  succeeding  returns  without 
your  retirement  income.  You  are  en-  assistance. 

titled  to  recover  your  cost  tax-free.  When  you  do  go  for  help,  take  with 
Such  income  from  pensions  and  an-  you  (1)  the  amount  of  your  retire- 
nuities  must  be  reported  in  Schedule  ment  allowance  for  1955,  (21  the 
E  on  page  3  of  Form  1040,  and  the  form  you  received  from  the  Retire- 
taxahle  portion  is  determined  under  ment  Fund  when  you  retired  which 
new  cost  recovery  rules  adopted  under  showed  how  much  you  yourself  had 


the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


paid  toward  retirement,  and  (3)  a 


To  fill  out  Schedule  El,  you  may  copy  of  your  1954  income  tax  report 


need  assistance  from  the  nearest  in¬ 
come  tax  office  or  from  an  income 
tax  consulting  service  which  has  avail¬ 
able  life  expectancy  tables  contained 
in  the  Regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Having  received 


if  you  were  retired  at  that  time. 

If  you  have  already  received  tax- 
free  credit  for  the  amount  you  paid 
toward  your  retirement,  you  will  have 
to  pay  tax  based  on  your  full  retire¬ 
ment  allowance. 


The  wide  variation  in  practice  in 
paying  school  administrators  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  report  of  NJEA's  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Salary  Commission.* 
Tlie  twelve-page  report  surveys  sala¬ 
ries  actually  paid  in  New  Jersey  and 
proposes  minimum  standards  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  local  boards  in  fixing 


*  Members  of  the  Commission  were  W. 
M.  Bristol  III  of  Bristol-Myers;  Thomas 
Bums  of  Johns-Msnville  Corp.;  Henry  B. 
Cooper,  Pitman  principal;  Dr.  Eleanor 
Delaney  of  Rutgers;  Superintendent  John 
B.  Ceissinger  of  Somerville;  Arthur  Judd, 
North  Brunswick  superintendent;  Samuel 
F.  Larchar  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Corp.; 
Lawrence  Muth  of  Johnson  &  Johnson; 
Ross  Nichols  of  Weston  Electrical  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.;  Dr.  Harold  Odell,  Burton  Ro- 
mich.  East  Orange  principal;  and  Dr.  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Wilkins,  president  of  Newark  STC 

Copies  of  the  Commission’s  report 
are  available  on  request  from  NJEA, 
180  W.  State  St,  Trenton. 


Thr*«  approaches  to 


the  salaries  of  their  superintendents 
and  principals. 

The  Administrative  Salary  Com¬ 
mission  was  organized  over  a  year 
ago  to  consider  the  salary  situation 
in  this  area.  Serving  on  it  were  a 
group  of  outstanding  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  leaders. 

Its  survey  showed  that  last  year 
superintendents  in  districts  employ¬ 
ing  less  than  100  teachers  were  paid 
anywhere  from  five  per  cent  above 
to  more  than  double  the  salary  of 
the  highest  paid  teacher  in  the  same 
dbtrict.  Principals’  salaries  vary 
from  .70  to  1.75  times  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  teachers. 

In  addition  to  recommending  mini¬ 
mum  ratios,  the  Commission  also  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  basic  principle  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  should  never  be  less  than  that 
l>aid  any  other  staff  member,  and  the 


( 

I 

minimum  salary  of  a  principal  i 
should  never  be  less  than  that  of  the 
highest  paid  teacher  under  his  super-  i 
vision. 

The  Commission  emphasized  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  able  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administrative  staffs  of 
our  school  systems  and  of  attracting 
capable  new  administrators.  Among 
the  qualifications  for  good  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  listed  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  worthy  of  respect,  a  background 
of  professional  education  and  experi¬ 
ence,  executive  qualities,  and  dynamic 
leadership  qualities.  It  emphasized 
that  education  must  compete  with 
government  and  non-govemment 
agencies  for  personnel  with  these 
qualifications,  and  saw  current  danger 
of  deterioration  in  quality,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  devotion  and  leadership  if 
school  systems  are  to  lose  their  in¬ 
spired  administrators. 


U  tAc  St€lt€ 
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East  Paterson  puls  its  administrators  on  a  definite  salary 
guide  in  proportion  to  the  schedule  for  teachers. 


^VhILE  Elast  Paterson  has.  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  improved  the  salary  and 
welfare  provisions  for  nearly  all 
other  school  personnel,  there  was  still 
one  other  area  which  needed  improve¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  salaries  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  —  superintendent 
secretary  to  the  Board,  principals  and 
vice-prinripals.  Tliis  is  usually  a 
small  group  of  individuals  who  find 
it  diffieult  and  often  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassing  to  plead  their  case  before 
a  Board  of  Education.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  obvious  that,  as  school 
salaries  in  general  improved,  the 
school  administrator’s  salary  was 
proportionally  slipping  further  and 
further  behind. 

The  East  Paterson  Board  of  Edu- 
<cation  tackled  this  problem  head  on. 


From  its  work  has  come  a  series  of 
guides  which  will  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems.  The  school  administrator  in 
East  Paterson  now  has  knowledge  of 
what  his  minimum  salary  will  be  for 
years  to  come.  No  longer  will  he  have 
to  wonder  if  there  is  a  raise  in  the 
budget  for  him.  No  longer  will  he 
have  to  make  a  yearly  plea  or  present 
an  annual  case  for  salary  improve¬ 
ment.  Best  of  alL  in  almost  every  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  the  salary  is  tied 
by  certain  ratios  to  the  teachers’ 


by  Earl  Sattler  j 

chairman.  Salary  Committee  j 

East  Paterson  Board  of  Education  f 

guide.  Any  increase  in  the  guide  for 
teachers  will  keep  the  administrator  [ 
in  a  relative  position.  The  school  ad-  - 
ministrator  in  East  Paterson  will,  in 
the  future,  indirectly  at  least,  have  ^ 
the  value  of  the  good  work  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  may  do  in  upward 
salary  revisions.  | 

Maintain  Proper  Ratios 
Basic^to  the  thinking  on  the  admin¬ 
istrative  salary  guides  has  been  an 
(Continued  on  page  266) 
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Several  months  ago  the  Morris 
County  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  formed  an  “action  commit¬ 
tee”*  to  look  into  the  many  phases  of 
the  relationship  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  and  the  board  of  education. 
They  were  agreed  that  statistically 
and  actually,  “working  conditions” 
for  most  of  the  school  districts’  top 
professional  personnel  have  deterio¬ 
rated  to  a  point  where  the  terms 
“overworked”,  and  “underpaid”  ap¬ 
ply  almost  100  per  cent. 

The  trend  was  toward  replacing 
any  departing  administrator  with 
“new*  blood”  at  a  salary  much  higher 
than  his  experienced  predecessor  had 
received.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
paradox  was  that  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  apparently  henefitted  from  a 
new-found  respect  for  the  superin¬ 
tendency  when  the  board  screened  the 
field  of  candidates.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  apparently  needed  to  improve 
their  communications  with  their  own 
boards.  Thev  had  to  find  acceptable 
means  of  letting  board  members  know 


training  which  an  administrator  must 
have  is  spelled  out  in  definite  terms. 
Included  too,  are  some  of  the  many 
“self-improvement”  practices  of  a 
professional  nature  which  the  “Ad¬ 
ministrators’  Round  Table”  in  Mor¬ 
ris  County  employs. 

The  second  booklet  is  entitled, 
“Working  Together”  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  “A  Bill  of  Rights  for 
school  board  members  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators”.  Through  it  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  “to  perpetuate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  board  of  education  members 
and  school  administrators.” 

Defines  Board's  ''Righfs" 

The  “Rights”  of  school-board 
members  include  help  in  becoming 
oriented  to  the  job  of  being  a  member 
of  a  hoard  of  education;  recognition 
of  the  school-board  as  the  legal 
policy-deciding  body;  to  invite  lay 
groups  to  cooperate  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems;  to  participate  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policy  as  well  as  in  policy 


Morris  County  Administrators  have  developed  a  complete 
set  of  booklets  to  be  used  in  determining  salary  policies. 

by  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Principal,  Mor^  TovmtMp  Jr.  H.  8. 
Morristown 


the  scope  and  the  importance  of  the 
superintendent’s  position  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  of  things  while  they 
were  still  on  the  job — not  after  they 
had  left  it. 

The  “action  committee  decided  to 
publish  its  findings  in  a  series  of 
three  booklets  for  distribution  among 
board  members. 

The  first  booklet.  “Your  School 
Administrator”**  outlines  briefly  the 
growth  of  education  over  recent 
years  to  ils  present  “big  business” 
status.  It  then  describes  clearly  and 
succinctly  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  administrator  in  the  education 
of  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people”. 
The  background  of  experience  and 

•Dr.  Malcolm  RoberUon,  Morris  Twp., 
chairman;  Charles  Howard,  Mendham 
Twp.;  John  Nies,  Chatham  Twp.;  William 
C.  Atterlee,  Mendham  Boro;  John  J. 
Mullen.  Wharton;  and  Qarence  D.  Yen- 
tema,  Florham  Park. 

••Copies  of  these  booklets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  20*  each  from  Dr.  Malcolm 
Robertson,  c/o  Morris  Township  Junior 
High  School,  Sussex  Avenue,  Morris¬ 
town.  N.  J.  . 


decision;  to  have  his  time  at  board 
meetings  used  constructively  and 
efficiently;  and  to  retire  from  the 
board  with  the  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
munity  after  a  reasonable  term  of 
office. 

Those  conditions  necessary  if  an 
administrator  is  to  give  good  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  are  summarized  in- 
a  similar  “Bill  of  Rights”  for  school 
administrators.  Every  administrator, 
the  “bill”  holds,  has  the  right  to  have 
basic  policy  matters  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  and  discussed  at  board  meet¬ 
ing  before  policy  decisions  are  made; 
to  execute  policy  once  it  is  deter¬ 
mined;  to  have  sufficient  assistance 
.«o  that  the  administrator’s  primary 
responsibility  can  be  instructional 
leadership;  to  make  a  mistake  occa¬ 
sionally  without  losing  the  confidence 
of  the  school  board  or  the  commun¬ 
ity;  to  recreation,  relaxation  and 
home  life;  to  reasonable  job  secur¬ 
ity;  to  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  qualifications  desired  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  assumed. 

The  third  booklet  of  the  series  is 


entitled.  “For  the  Laborer  Is  Worthy 
of  His  Hire”.  As  background  for  the 
concrete  suggestion  which  the  bro¬ 
chure  makes  of  a  good  formula  for 
determining  what  an  administrator’s 
compensation  should  be.  the  authors 
call  upon  several  sources. 

Results  of  research  by  the  NJEIA 
ere  also  used  to  a  large  extent.  It  is 
underscored  that  while  administrators’ 
salaries  rose  47  per  cent  over  a  15-year 
period  ending  in  1954,  in  terms  of 
actual  purchasing  power  based  on  the 
1939-dollar  there  was  a  decrease  of 
27  per  cent. 

The  “action  committee”  conducted 
some  research  of  its  own  which  is 
also  reported.  Amazing  as  it  may 
seem,  in  14  of  Morris  County's  39 
school  districts,  the  school  adminis- 
trator  this  year  is  being  paid  less  per 
day  than  his  highest  paid  teacher  if 
you  count  only  the  number  of  days 
for  which  each  is  under  contract  to 
work.  For  scheduled  in-school  hours, 
Morris  Cornty  school  administratoss 
in  23  of  the  39  districts  are  paid  less 
per  hour  than  their  highest  paid 
teachers. 

Knowing  that  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  a  school  district  always  adds 
to  the  co.nplexity  of  a  superintend¬ 
ents’  job,  the  Morris  County  research¬ 
ers  investigated  what  has  happened 
of  late  in  that  regard.  They  found 
that  in  one  district  pupil  enrollment 
has  increased  100  per  cent  since  1939, 
but  the  administrator’s  salary  de¬ 
creased  9  per  cent  in  terms  of  1939 
purchasing  power.  In  another  district 
enrollment  jumped  200  per  cent, 
while  the  administrator's  salary  was 
being  upped  only  15  per  cent  in  1939 
dollars. 

Set  Up  Realistic  Guides 

The  administrators  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guiding  principles  for  a 
“realistic  salary  guide”: 

1.  Minimum  salaries  should  be  high 
enough  to  attract  well-qualified  people 
into  school  administration. 

2.  Maximum  salaries  should  be  hi^ 
enough,  and  in  proportion  to  respon¬ 
sibilities  assumed,  to  retain  highly  com¬ 
petent  and  professionally  ambitions 
people  in  school  administration. 

3.  Annual  increments  should  provide  an 
orderly  progress,  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  to  the  maximum  salary. 

4.  Salary  schedules  should  make  poasible 
an  additional  financial  reward  for  those 
whose  performance  goes  well  beyond 

f Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
that  expected  of  a  good  school  admin¬ 
istrator. 

5.  Salary  schedules  should  be  adjusted 
periodically,  with  due  consideration  for 
trends  in  earnings  in  other  professions 
and  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  formula  being  proposed  for 
determining  administrators'  salaries 
in  Morris  County  is  based  on  two 
factors — the  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  district  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  teachers'  salary  existing  in  that 
district.  The  committee  expressed  the 
desire  that  2.0  be  used  as  the  “com¬ 
pensation  factor"  but  noted  that  at 
the  present  time  a  1.7  factor  would 
probably  be  more  practical.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  parenthetically, 
that  even  the  2.0  factor  won't  advance 
present  Morris  County  administrators 
to  the  position  held  by  their  1939 
counterparts  whose  salaries  then 
ranged  from  2.0  to  3.0  times  teach¬ 
ers’  maximums. 

The  proposed  formula  suggests 
that  the  base  of  1.7  be  assigned  to  a 
school  administrator  with  20  teach¬ 
ers  or  less.  To  this  is  to  be  added  .1 
for  each  additional  20  teachers  or 
part  thereof.  The  resulting  factor, 
multiplied  by  the  maximum  teachers' 
salary  in  a  district,  then  determines 
the  proposed  administrator's  salary. 

Other  Provisions  Added 

Three  additional  provisions  are 
proposed : 

“In  no  case  should  a  school  admin¬ 
istrator  be  paid  less  than  $6,000  per 
year,  or  less  than  his  highest  paid 
teacher,  (whichever  amount  is 
larger). 

“The  administrator's  annual  in¬ 
crement  should  not  be  less  than  the 
highest  annual  teacher's  increment 
multiplied  by  his  “salary  factor". 

“The  School  Administrator  should 
advance  from  the  present  salary  to 
the  formula  maximum  by  agreement 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  in  a 
suggested  number  of  steps  (no  more 
than  10  steps  for  new  men  and  less 
than  that  for  men  in  the  position  for 
some  time),” 

The  school  administrators  of  Mor¬ 
ris  County  are  not  expecting  drastic 
overnight  changes.  They  are.  how¬ 
ever,  quite  sure  that  they  are  creat¬ 
ing  a  “climate”  which  will  result  in 
steady,  if  not  spectacular,  improve¬ 
ment.  At  worst  they  know  that  they 
are  attacking  a  common  problem  to¬ 
gether  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
"floor”  upon  which  all  can  build. 


SHOULD  BET 


There  is  a  healthy  and  growing 
concern  among  school  administrators 
and  boards  of  education  about  their 
public  relations  function. 

As  operating  budgets  increase  and 
the  relentless  pressure  of  population 
growth  compels  expanded  building 
programs,  the  importance  of  telling 
the  school  story  to  the  public  has 
taken  on  new  significance. 

More  than  one  board  has  discovered 
to  its  chagrin  that  an  uninformed 
public,  regardless  of  the  traditional, 
deep-seated  affection  for  public 
schools,  can  defeat  the  best  laid  plans 
and  thereby  bring  progress  to  a  shud¬ 
dering  halt. 

Since  newspapers  constitute  the 
most  important  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  available  to  schoolmen 
and  board  members,  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  examine  potential  sources  of 
irritation  and  friction.  If  these  can 
be  singled  out  and  eliminated,  then 
a  wholesome  relationship  is  bound  to 
develop  which  cannot  but  yield  better 
lesults  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Based  upon  a  quarter  century  of 
reporting  and  commenting  upon 
school  activities,  and  especially  those 
of  elective  school  boards,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  of  irritation  have  been 
identified  which  militate  against  a 
good  press: 

The  Executive  Sestion.  Despite 
lepeated  warnings  that  legal  business 
may  be  conducted  only  at  public 
meetings,  some  boards  persist  in  hold- 
i  ing  executive  sessions.  When  the  press 
!  is  barred,  so  is  the  public.  If  the  press 


cannot  know  what  is  taking  place,  it 
is  bound  to  suspect  it  should  know. 
It  is  particularly  insulting  when,  at 
the  close  of  a  public  meeting,  the  pre¬ 
siding  ofificer  announces  that  “the 
board  will  now  retire  to  executive  ses¬ 
sion.”  He  may  not  realize  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  what  he  has  done.  Actually  he 
is  pulling  down  a  curtain  and  telling 
the  reporter  to  get  out. 

Notices  of  Meetings.  Some  boards 
cr  their  secretaries  are  faithfully  noti- 
fving  the  press,  as  well  as  their  mem¬ 
bers,  of  all  regular  and  special  meet¬ 
ings.  Others  just  don’t  bother  to  noti¬ 
fy  the  newspapers.  It  takes  little  imag¬ 
ination  to  appraise  the  feelings  of  an 
editor  who  picks  up  an  opposition 
paper  and  learns  of  a  meeting  he 
didn’t  know  was  being  held.  Meetings 
which  aren’t  reported  by  the  press  are 
meetings  of  which  the  people  of  the 
community  must  be  ignorant.  That  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  good  govern¬ 
ment.  If  time  doesn’t  permit  mailing  a 
notice,  why  not  phone  the  paper? 

Double  Talk.  For  a  reporter  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  discussion  at  a  meeting, 
nothing  is  worse  than  deliberate  and 
guarded  double  talk.  This  happens 
when  a  subject  is  introduced  by  ob¬ 
scure  reference  and  is  never  identified 
intelligibly.  Board  members  may  know 
what  they  are  talking  about;  not  the 
newspaperman.  Then  there  are  the 
occasions  when  a  salary  guide,  or  a 
budget  may  be  under  consideration 
and  members  refer  to  the  item  on 
“page  3,  line  10”  without  furnishing 
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a  copy  to  the  puzzled  reporter.  Un¬ 
less  every  topic  is  explained  simply 
and  in  detail,  the.  news  story  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  confused  or  incomplete 
account. 

Salaries.  Schedules  or  guides  are 
headline  news.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  all  the  facts  hon¬ 
estly  stated.  Are  all  your  teachers  on 
the  guide?  If  not,  the  public  will  er¬ 
roneously  assume  that  they  are.  Why 
not  state  how  many  are  not  on  the 
guide  and  when  you  expect  to  put 
them  on  it? 

Appointments.  When  you  are  ap¬ 
pointing  new  personnel,  teachers,  cus¬ 
todians  or  others,  the  press  wants  full 
names,  home  addresses,  exact  job 
titles,  background  and  education.  Type 
the  information  in  advance  and  hand 
it  to  the  reporter  when  the  appoint¬ 
ment  takes  place. 


Photographs.  All  newspapers  are 
making  greater  use  of  pictures.  They 
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will  accept  photographs  of  your  new 
feculty  members  or  of  school  activity. 
They  should  be  black-and-white,  glossy 
prints  and  preferably  printed  in  the 
exact  size  the  newspaper  will  use.  Con¬ 
sult  your  editor,  he  can  be  helpful  and 
he’ll  be  tickled  to  know  that  you  con¬ 
sidered  him. 

Technical  Matters.  Some  of  the 
reports  presented  to  the  boards  on 
testing,  remedial  reading,  and  related 
subjects  are  frequently  prepared  in 
technical  language  not  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  layman.  Elxplain  them  in 
everyday  terms,  then  the  reporter  can 
describe  them  in  similar  language. 

Planning.  Don’t  wait  until  you 
are  ready  to  go  to  Trenton  with  build¬ 
ing  plans,  or  are  preparing  the  refer¬ 
endum,  to  tell  the  story  of  your  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Give  the  public  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  the  facts  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible  and  be  sure 
you  present  the  whole  story,  perhaps 


in  a  series  of  reports.  All  too  often, 
the  programs  come  up  on  a  last-ditch, 
four  alarm  fire  basis.  The  impression 
is  that  no  one  had  vision  enough  to 
anticipate  the  need  and  to  plan  for 
its  solution. 

Written  Copy.  Few  school  systems 
are  properly  exploiting  the  wealth  of 
news  generated  daily  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  If  you  furnish  nothing  to  the 
newspaper,  you’ll  get  exactly  that  much 
space.  Well  written,  neatly  reproduced 
stories  are  welcomed  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  newspaper  o£Bces  on  time.  And 
to  ensure  fair  coverage,  a  responsible 
administrator  should  screen  the  copy 
and  plan  a  steady  flow  of  newsworthy 
matters.  Otherwise,  tub-thumping  may 
be  indulged  in  for  the  special  benefit 
of  some  teacher  or  some  group.  One 
solution  in  the  smaller  districts  is  to 
find  a  teacher  capable  of  doing  the 
work  in  other  than  class  hours  and 
pay  her  for  it.  The  results  would  open 
the  eyes  of  many  board  members  and 
administrators. 
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Do  s  and  DonYs  of  Good  Press  Relations 

To  be  scrupulously  avoided: 


1.  Don’t  tell  a  reporter  what  to 
write. 

2.  Don’t  ask  a  reporter  to  overlook 
something  which  happened  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting.  He  may  exercise  his 
judgment  and  do  it  anyway,  but  if 
you  tell  him  to  do  so,  it’s  attempted 
censorship. 

3.  Don’t  dangle  school  printing 
jobs  as  bait  for  a  “friendly”  story. 

4.  Don’t  channel  all  your  printing 
or  advertising  to  one  shop,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  a  low  bidder.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  for  business  and  it  expects 
fair  treatment.  If  you  want  the  same, 
govern  yourself  accordingly. 

5.  Don’t  preface  any  comment  with 
the  statement  “this  is  off  the  record” 
at  a  public  meeting.  There  is  no  such 
animal. 

To  be  helpful: 

1.  Ask  persons  speaking  from  the 
audience  to  state  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses. 

2.  Greet  the  new  reporter,  give  him 
a  list  of  the  full  names  of  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  committee  chairmen,  and 
tell  him  where  they  sit  at  the  meeting. 

3.  Make  copies  for  the  press  of 


resolutions,  the  budget,  salary  guides 
or  reports  which  will  be  introduced 
at  the  meeting. 

4.  Check  published  stories  against 
your  recollection  of  what  took  place. 
If  there  are  mistakes,  the  chances  are 
that  you  failed  to  make  things  clear. 

5.  Designate  one  person  to  speak 
for  the  board.  When  two  or  three 
members  try  to  talk  to  a  reporter  at 
once,  it’s  little  wonder  that  his  story 
is  confusing. 

6.  Specify  release  dates  on  copy 
furnished  in  advance  so  that  all  the 
newspapers  get  equal  consideration. 

7.  Remember  that  you  are  the 
source  of  news  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  function  is  to  publish  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

8.  Boards  sometimes  become  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  business  that  they  forget 
the  clock.  Reporters  work  against  time 
limits.  When  a  meeting  runs  on  for 
three  or  four  hours,  it’s  practically 
impossible  for  the  newspaper  to  re¬ 
port  everything.  Why  not  give  the 
more  important  subjects  priority  on 
the  agenda?  Then  you  will  at  least 
be  sure  that  the  press  heard  the  sig¬ 
nificant  news  and  is  in  a  position  to 
publish  it  while  it  is  still  news. 
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Check  before  You  File 

Here  are  some  hints  on  possible  in¬ 
come  tax  deductions  which  you  as  a 
teacher  should  be  aware  of  in  filing 
your  return.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  refer  to  any  standard  tax  guide. 

[The  deadline  for  returns  is  April  15.] 

1.  Medical  care,  which  covers 
diagnosis,  care,  medication,  treat¬ 
ment  or  prevention  of  disease, 
and  amounts  paid  for  accident  or 
health  insurance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Medicine  and  drugs  are 
separate. 

2.  A  child  either  under  19  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  or  a 
student  may  be  an  exemption 
even  though  his  earnings  exceed 
$600. 

3.  Care  of  dependents  to  enable 
taxpayer  to  work. 

4.  Partial  dividend  credit  for  stock¬ 
holders,  see  Schedule  J,  Form 
1040. 

5.  Charity  contributions,  maximum 
30  percent. 

6.  Interest  on  installment  purchases. 

7.  Sick  Leave — Excluded  from  in¬ 
come  for  tax  purposes  are  wages 
paid  for  sick  leave,  up  to  $100  a 
week,  except  that  the  first  seven 
calender  days  of  absence  cannot 
be  counted  unless  the  employe  is 
hospitalized  at  least  one  day. 

B.  Fellowships  and  scholarships,  re¬ 
ceived,  with  restrictions. 

9.  Membership  dues  to  NEA,  NJEIA, 
etc.,  subscriptions  to  educational 
journals,  depreciation  on  tech¬ 
nical  books  required  in  profes¬ 
sion  and  expenses  for  attending 
scientific  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  may  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  be  considered  business  ex¬ 
penses. 

10.  Tuition  expenses,  only  if  attend¬ 
ance  is  compulsory  to  maintain 
position. 

11.  Certain  traveling  expenses  for 
teachers  during  temporary  em¬ 
ployment  or  sabbatical  leave. 


What  Is  a  Teacher? 


Look  magazine  in  its  February  21 
issue,  which  is  now  reaching  news¬ 
stands,  has  scheduled  a  special  16- 
page  feature  on  the  teacher  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  its  leading  article.  Advance  lay¬ 
outs  and  galley  proofs  indicated  the 
article  will  be  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  and  significant  reporting  jobs 
on  education  ever  undertaken  by  any 
national  magazine. 

The  project  began  in  August  as 
George  B.  Leonard,  Jr.,  returned  from 
vacation  and  was  called  into  the 
office  of  Dan  Mich,  editorial  director 
for  LOOK.  Mich  told  Leonard  that  he 
wanted  a  “dramatic  story  of  major 


"To  Spot  •  Good  Teochor,  Yo«i  Look  Rnt 
at  the  Kids."  So  says  the  special  l6-pa9a 
feature  on  the  teacher  in  America  scheduled 
for  the  February  21  issue  of  LOOK  (out 
Feb.  7).  Shown  here  is  Carolyn  Wilson, 
second  grade  teacher  at  Garfield  School  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  and  some  her  28  pupils. 
LOOK  editors  "enrolled"  in  the  class  for 
two  weeks,  shot  2500  pictures. 
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proportions  on  the  teacher  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  Neither  Mich  nor  Leonard  had 
any  prejudgement  or  slant  on  how 
the  story  would  come  out. 

Leonard  says  his  only  knowledge 
of  the  subject  at  that  time  was  that  of 
a  consumer,  with  two  children,  Mimi. 
7,  and  Ellen,  8,  in  second  and  third 
grade  at  South  School  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

As  he  began  work  on  the  assign¬ 
ment,  Leonard's  first  step  was  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio 
Relations  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Washington.  Interviews 
were  arranged  with  NEA  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  various  other  educators  in 
Washington  and  New  York.  There 
was  a  round  table  discussion  with  Dr. 
S.  M.  Brownell,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  six  of  his 
specialists  in  various  teaching  fields, 
and  further  sessions  with  experts  at 
NEA  headquarters.  Leonard’s  biggest 
problem,  however,  still  remained. 

Sfar+s  with  Pictures 

The  prospectus  stipulated  that  the 
story  would  start  off  with  “an  intimate 
and  intense  picture  story  showing 
what  really  goes  on  in  a  classroom.” 
Further,  recalls  Leonard,  “we  wanted 
a  good  elementary  teacher  in  a  me¬ 
dium-size  midwestem  community.  But 
she  had  to  have  that  special  quality 
of  showing  her  emotions  on  her  face — 
or  ‘registering’  as  we  say.” 

From  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  state  su¬ 
perintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
his  staff  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Leo¬ 
nard  obtained  the  names  of  several 
towns  with  typical,  but  good,  schools. 
For  the  next  several  days  he  went  from 
town  to  town,  traveling  at  night  and 
visiting  classrooms  during  the  day. 

At  Decatur,  Illinois  he  found  the 
“star”  for  his  story,  Carolyn  Wilson, 
a  1954  graduate  of  Elastern  Illinois 
State  College,  in  her  second  year  of 


teaching  at  Decatur.  She  attended 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  last  summer. 

Reporter  Leonard  recalls  the  next 
steps  on  his  story:  “I  then  returned 
to  New  York  and  a  week  later  arrived 
in  Decatur  with  Photographer  Char¬ 
lotte  Brooks.  I  think  everyone  at 
LOOK  considered  Charlotte  the  per¬ 
fect  photographer  for  this  job.  She’s 
a  very  sensitive  photographer,  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  people  and  their 
relationships.  She  has  done  graduate 
work  in  psychology  and  was  also  once 
in  social  work.  Charlotte  and  I  had 
worked  together  on  other  stories  that 
had  to  do  with  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents.  So  Charlotte  and  I  enrolled  in 
Carolyn’s  second  grade. 

More  Exciting  than  Jets 

“For  LOOK,  I’ve  been  along  the 
Iron  Curtain  at  the  height  of  the  Cold 
War;  I’ve  been  to  40,000  feet  in  a  jet; 
I’ve  stood  behind  the  LSO  on  an  air¬ 
craft  earner;  and  also  worked  with 
my  share  of  celebrities — Perry  Como, 
Eddie  Fisher,  Steve  Allen,  Benny 
Goodman  and  many  others.  But  I’ve 
never  spent  two  weeks  with  such  built- 
in  excitement  and  significance  as  my 
time  in  second  grade  in  Garfield 
School.  We  sat  with  the  children,  got 
to  know  them,  watched  the  remarkable 
and  fantastic  process  of  learning, 
shared  in  the  excitment  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  parent  I  began  to  under¬ 
stand  what  teachers  mean  to  my 
daughters,  what  a  focal  point  in  their 
life  the  teacher  is, 

“Charlotte  felt  the  same  way.  The 
first  day  some  of  the  children  looked 
at  the  camera.  So  she  passed  it  around, 
let  every  child  handle  it.  Then  she 
told  a  little  story  about  how  ‘the  cam¬ 
era  didn't  like  people  to  look  at  it, 
and  if  they  did  it  would  get  mad  and 
not  take  pictures.’  After  that  we  had 
no  problem  and  no  one  but  Charlotte 
and  I  were  conscious  of  the  significant 
click  that  accompanied  high  points 
during  the  day.  After  each  day’s 
shooting  we  discussed  the  results,  re¬ 
lated  them  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  story  and  their  possible  use  in  the 
final  layout.  We  decided  what  to  look 
for.  But  at  no  time  did  we  interfere 
in  the  life  that  was  going  on — all  the 
shots  are  completely  un'posed. 

“I  stayed  two  weeks.  Charlotte 
stayed  on  longer.  The  remarkable  se¬ 
quence  entitled  ‘A  Boy  Errs  And  Is 
SIIRUAtY.  191* 


Forgiven’  was  shot  after  my  departure. 

I  went  to  Bay  City  on  the  Teachers’ 
Aide  program  and  to  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  the  merit  pay  problem. 

Ends  at  W.  H.  Conference 

My  coverage  came  to  a  climax  at 
the  White  House  Conference.  I  was 
a  true  lobbyist.  I  spent  my  time  but¬ 
ton-holing  teachers  and  parents  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity:  I  had  them  all  trapped 
under  one  roof  and  I  wore  out  several 
pencils  there  getting  wide  geographi¬ 
cal  divergencies  of  opinion. 

“Since  the  While  House  Confer¬ 
ence,  I’ve  been  engaged  in  the  rather 
complex  operation  of  transmuting 
thousands  (2,500)  of  pictures  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  notes  and  re¬ 
search  into  the  space  of  16  LOOK 
pages. 

The  result  is  not  only  one  of  the 


Georg*  B.  Leonard  Jr.,  who  produced  the 
16-peg*  feehir*  on  "Whet  Is  e  Teecher?" 
for  the  Februery  21  Issue  of  LOOK. 

longest  stories  ever  to  appear  in  LOOK 
but  one  of  the  most  significant  ever 
to  be  written  on  the  American  teacher. 


aaxx...,..0\\  ..A  or  Something 


When  the  poet  Tennyson  wrote, 
“For  men  may  come  and  men  may 
go.  But  I  go  on  forever”,  he  referred 
to  a  hrook.  He  could  as  well  have 
referred  to  the  task  of  training  chil¬ 
dren.  Teachers  come  and  teachers  go 
and  as  all  of  us  well  know  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  recording  of  marks  or  cred¬ 
its  forms  a  very  important  segment 
of  every  year’s  work. 

In  this  school  we  have  a  rule  that 
all  class  roll  books  shall  be  turned 
into  the  olTice  at  the  termination  of 
the  school  year.  A  worse  mess  of  dog 
eared  covers  filled  with  cabalistic  in¬ 
scriptions,  hieroglyphics  and  down 
right  lousy  scribbling  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

Record  Plots  Progress 

Now,  of  course,  the  reason  for  a 
class  record  book  is  a  very  simple 
one.  In  it  is  supposed  to  be  plotted 
the  yearly  progress  of  the  pupil, 
broken  down  to  a  daily  or  weekly 
rate  of  development.  Very  simple.  In 
as  much  as  folks,  even  tough  critters 
like  school  teachers,  are  given  to 
spells  of  ill  health  and  sudden  death. 


by  Paul  C.  Hoopes 
teacher,  Abraham  Clark  HS. 

Roselle 

it  develops  that  the  records  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  anyone  may 
reduce  them  to  a  basis  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Needs  Decoding 

No  such  thing  as  understanding 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  these  books  of 
mystery  by  any  one  less  talented  than 
the  U.  S.  Cryptographic  Bureau. 
Why  such  mystery  must  be  part  of 
the  “stock  in  trade”  of  the  school 
teacher  seems  due,  in  the  main,  to  the 
strong  surge  towards  the  erudite  at 
the  expense  of  the  daily  practicalities. 
And  so  we  have  mystery  by  acci¬ 
dent  rather  than  intent.  Seems  rather 
odd  to  find  the  records  of  the  owner 
of  B.S.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.D.  such  a  jumble 
that  only  he  may  figure  it  out. 

It  would  seem  sensible  to  introduce 
a  uniform  method  of  keeping  a  class 
record  book.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  have  the  same  mechanics  used 
in  Sussex  Co.  as  are  used  in  Cape  May 
Co.  or  maybe  only  those  teachers  I 
have  known  write  a  “mystery  story” 
every  year.  Could  be  but  I’ll  bet 
heavy  ’taint  so. 
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S-t  17  (Jones)  1 

(Chap.  23S|^  || 

Permitted  the  purchase  of  prior  service  credit  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  This  law  was  repassed  over  Governor  Meyner’s  veto  to  become 
effective  December  5  and  to  be  repealed  when  the  new  retirement  program  took 
effect  January  1,  1956. 

S-161  (McCay) 

(Ch«p.  223) 

Protects  membership  and  interest  accrual  of  members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  who  had  tenure  and  who  became  unemployed  on  the  closing 
of  a  State  school  (Bordentown). 

S-168  (Shershin) 

(Ck«p.  39) 

Permits  school  nurses,  secretaries  and  office  clerks  to  attend  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion  for  two  days  without  loss  of  salary  or  leave  time. 

S-177  (Dumont,  Forbes,  Vegel) 

(Ck«p.  3S) 

Social  Security  enabling  act  revision  to  bring  teachers  under  Social  Security. 

S-293  (Anton,  Dumont,  Farley,  Forbes, 
Hand,  Hannold,  Hlllery,  McCay,  Ri- 
dolfi,  Shershin,  Summerill,  Vogel) 

(Chap.  37) 

Complete  revision  of  the  Teachers’  retirement  system  based  on  integration  of 
teacher  retirement  with  Social  Security. 

S-343  (Anton) 

(vetaad) 

To  provide  for  retirement  on  pension  of  members  of  State  Teachers  College 
faculties  who  were  not  otherwise  eligible  for  State  pension. 

S-395  (Jones) 

(Chap.  240) 

Protects  the  tenure  and  pension  rights  of  junior  high  school  teachers  in  districts 
uniting  to  form  a  r^onal  district. 

ACR-6  (Haines) 

Honors  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association  on  its  50th  anniversary. 

A 


Thirteen  pieces  of  legislation  supported  by  NJEA  became  law  in 
1955.  While  these  included  the  now-famous  revision  of  the  retirement 
system  and  the  measure  for  increased  State  school  aid,  a  number  of 
other  measures  to  aid  teachers  and  education  were  enacted  and  are 
part  of  the  record.  Herewith  the  Review  presents  the  complete  record 
of  the  1955  Legislature  on  education  measures  supported  by  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  Two  measures  passed  by  the  Legislature 
were  vetoed  by  Governor  Meyner. 
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A-95  (Barnes) 
(Ck«p.  15) 


Extends  school  board  liability  to  all  school  employees  rather  than  just  teachers. 


A-386  (Barnes) 

(Chap.  25) 

Provides  that  public  school  pupil  who  presents  statement  that  a  medical  exami¬ 
nation  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  religious  beliefs^  shall  be  examined 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  whether  he  is  ill  or  infected  with  a 
communicable  disease  or  to  determine  fitness  to  take  part  in  the  health,  safety 
and  physical  education  course.  Compromise  measure  as  approved  by  NJEA. 

A- 3  88  (Newton) 

(Chap.  259) 

To  provide  for  a  scaled  ($600-$1200)  minimum  retirement  allowance  for 
members  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  the  allowance  depending 
on  age  and  length  of  service.  TP&AF  trustees  awaiting  ruling  on  effectiveness 
since  it  was  passed  over  Governor’s  veto  after  old  Pension  Act,  which  it 
amended,  was  repealed. 

A-436  (Barcalow) 

(Chap.  70) 

E^ablishes  Division  of  Pension  in  Department  of  Treasury  under  a  Director; 
transfers  to  such  division  specified  existing  pension  agencies  and  specified 
powers  duties  and  functions  relative  thereto. 

A-5II.  (Mills.  Farrell.  Metzger) 

(Chap.  263) 

Establishes  pension  program  for  county,  municipal  and  school  district  em¬ 
ployees  not  eligible  for  pension  under  other  State  law  and  who  are  at  least  65 
or  have  been  employed  over  40  years  or  are  disabled;  pension,  including  social 
security  benefits,  up  to  30%  of  final  average  salary  if  employed  under  20 
years  or  50%  if  employed  over  20  years;  repeals  other  non-contributory 
pension  laws. 

A-556  (Haines) 

(Chap.  252) 

1  Provides  for  State  School  Aid  payments  based  on  up-to-date  enrollment 

'  figures;  increases  State  school  aid  by  about  $5,000,000. 

i 
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SCHOOL  EYES  WORK  1000  HOORS  A  YEAR 

THIS  IMKES  MODERN  CLASSROOM  UGHTINO  MOST  IMPORTANT 

The  average  elementary  and  high  school  student  spends  approximately 
1000  hours  a  year  in  classrooms.  This  amount  of  eye  use  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  right  kind  of  light  hy  which  to  learn  and  study,  particularly 
in  classrooms  that  are  filled  to  capacity  or  overcrowded.  Modern  classroom 
lighting  will  (1)  help  students  learn  faster,  (2)  create  a  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere,  (3)  make  the  teacher’s  job  easier,  and  (4)  give  each  student 
equal  lighting. 

Ask  Public  Service  for  help  in  preparing  a  Lighting  Plan  to  fit  your  needs 
and  budget.  One  of  our  Lighting  Representatives  will  work  with  you  gladly 
and  help  in  every  way  possible,  so  that  you  may  profit  from  his  many  years' 
experience  in  the  school  lighting  field.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and 
it  is  available  simply  by  calling  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 
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In  East  Rutherford  they  are 

Teaching  Johnny’s  Parents 
How  He  Learns  To  Read 


E  AST  Rutherford  has  decided  that  the 
most  effective  method  for  explaining 
to  Johnny’s  parents  how  Johnny  is 
taught  to  read  is  to  invite  them  right 
into  the  classroom  and  teach  them. 
Dr.  Alfred  S.  Faust,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  his  staff  decided  that  this 
would  present  the  school’s  approach 
better  than  all  the  literature  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  subject 

The  school  doors  were  opened  and 
the  parents  came  to  ‘‘learn  to  read  for 
themselves.” 

Riled  to  Capacity 
The  experiment  was  held  on  an 
afternoon  of  a  regularly  scheduled 
school  day.  The  assembly  room  was 
filled  to  capacity  as  the  regular  staff 
of  first  and  second  grade  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  a  representative  samp¬ 
ling  of  each  major  technique  and  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  process  of  learning  to 


by  Kenneth  Sinofsky 
presidfnt,  E.  R.  E.  A. 

East  Rutherford 

read  in  their  grades.  Conditions  dupli¬ 
cated  as  much  as  possible  the  actual 
classroom  situation.  Pictures,  wall 
charts,  film  strips,  games,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  classroom  were 


Th«  East  Rufharford  taachars  who  halpad  to 
toach  "Johnny's  parants  how  ho  loams 
to  road,"  waro  (l.-r.)  Mrs.  Ruth  Schultz,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Valantino,  Mrs.  Mar9arot  Guernsay, 
Mrs.  May  La  Groca,  Mrs.  Lois  Marzano, 
Graca  Marcaldo,  Mrs.  Mildrod  Rubin,  and 
Marallan  Franch. 


present  to  lend  an  atmosphere  of 
authenticity. 

Before  the  demonstration  lessons. 
Miss  Grace  Mercaldo,  remedial  read¬ 
ing  teacher,  spoke  to  the  parents  on 
reading  readiness — what  is  meant  by 
the  term,  how  it  is  determined,  whjt 
the  school  does  to  develop  it  during 
the  kindergarten  year  and  what  the 
parents  can  do  to  help  the  child,  even 
before  he  comes  to  school. 

A  running  commentary  was  given  by 
each  teacher  as  the  parents  were  asked 
to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  textbooks 
and  workbooks.  The  emphasis  through¬ 
out  was  on  showing  how  the  learning 
to  read  process  could  be  an  interesting 
and  meaningful  affair,  not  one  fraught 
with  tedious  hours  of  boring  memor¬ 
ization  without  any  apparent  purpose 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view. 

But  more  effective  than  all  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  arguments  for  the 
school’s  philosophy  on  this  subject  was 
simply  putting  the  materials  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  textbooks  and  the  workbooks, 
into  the  hands  of  the  parents  and  let¬ 
ting  them  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Colorful,  well-drawn  pictures  for  ex¬ 
ample  gripped  the  parents’  as  well  as 
the  child’s  attention.  Interesting  situa¬ 
tion-type  pictures  have  a  definite  ap¬ 
peal  which  was  evidenced  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  delight  of  the  parents  in  thumb¬ 
ing  through  the  readers. 

The  methods  of  teaching  phonics 
and  word  structure,  beginning  even  in 


In  Camden 

We  Put  Our  Schools 

On  Display 

by  Mrs.  Helen  McGrath 
president 

Camden  Education  Association 


H«ndiwor4  of  pttpilt  !•  th«  CEA't  art  school 
itndorfoof  tho  tcrwfiny  of  Mrs.  H«l«n  Mc¬ 
Grath,  CEA  prosidoirt,  hArs.  Paarl  Grabon, 
dofnoMtratioo  art  taachar,  and  Clara  Fowias, 
chairman  of  tha  CEA  art  comm'tttoa. 


Camden  way  we  came  across 
a  wonderful  way  to  highlight  school 
visitations  during  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week.  Besides  bringing  the  public 
in  to  visit  our  schools,  we  brought 
our  classrooms  right  out  to  the  public 
— in  fact,  we  set  them  up  on  down¬ 
town  Camden’s  busiest  corner. 

■  The  new  Lit  Brothers  store  gener¬ 
ously  donated  their  l^est  display  win¬ 
dow  space  for  daily  programs  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Camden  Educatio.n 
Association  in  cooperation  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  school  officials.  We 


filled  the  large  window  with  all  the 
trimmings  of  a  typical  classroom. 
During  each  day  we  brought  in  a 
number  of  different  types  of  classes 
to  show  the  public  as  many  different 
classroom  situations  as  possible.  In 
between  classes  various  school  officials 
and  specialists  were  interviewed  by 
PTA  and  association  officers. 

Another  innovation  developed  this 
year  was  our  association's  art  school 
for  elementary  teachers.  One  of  our 
own  art  supervisors,  Mrs.  Pearl  Gra- 
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the  readiness  stage,  were  demonstrated 
by  the  first  and  second  grade  teach¬ 
ers.  The  content  of  the  “phonics”  and 
“word  structure”  program  in  these 
grades  was  listed  on  charts,  and  the 
teachers  explained  how  phonics  was 
taught  in  a  much  more  meaningful  way 
today. 


Admit  Weaknesses 

Frank  admissions  were  readily  made 
of  any  educational  weaknesses.  For 
example,  the  summer  vacation  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  first  grade 
which  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  the  newly 
acquired  vocabulary  is  a  matter  of 
educational  research  and  not  to  be 
denied.  The  teachers  took  this  oppor- 
unity  to  tell  the  parents  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  encouraging  their  children  to 
Veep  up  their  reading  habits  during 
the  summer  months.  Even  the  public 
library  in  this  town  has  cooperated, 
the  teachers  explained,  by  issuing  loan 
cards  to  any  first  grader  requesting 
one. 

It  was  inevitable  that  parents  would 
make  the  comparison  of  what  they  saw 
with  what  they  remember  from  their 
own  first  grade  days.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  memory  consists  of  long 
hours  spent  on  mechanical  drill  which 
was  usually  quite  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  contrast  was  obvious  and 
judging  from  the  questions  asked  and 
comments  made  by  the  parents  they 
liked  what  they  saw. 


Th*  lecond  grad*  of  Marjori*  Nicholson 
holds  ih  reading  lasson  in  fh*  window  of  Lifs 
new  Camdan  store  during  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Waak. 


I  ri 
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1)00.  directed  the  school  and  26  teach¬ 
ers  took  the  course.  Though  no  extra 
credits  were  earned  the  “school  for 
art's  sake”  proved  very  popular  with 
the  teachers  as  well  as  their  pupils  who 
shared  in  the  many  new  ideas.  Clara 
Fowhm  was  chairman  of  this  project. 
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On*  of  th*  many  larg*  bulletin  boards  illustrates  th*  fourth  grad* 
reading  program. 


Livingston  Shows 

They  Do  Teach  Johnny  To  Read 

by  L.  Ward  Broomall 

elementary  principal 
Livingston 


Sparked  by  the  current  contro¬ 
versy  over  techniques  of  reading  in¬ 
struction,  the  faculty  of  the  Burnet 
Hill  School,  in  Livingston,  chose  as 
its  theme  for  the  fall  season  the  re¬ 
assuring  answer,  “Livingston  Teaches 
Johnny  To  Read”.  This  theme  was 
carried  out  upon  all  grade  levels 
within  the  school,  kindergarten  to 
fifth  grade,  inclusive,  in  the  form  of 
bulletin  board  displays  throughout 
the  building.  The  Burnet  Hill  School 
staff  had  provided  a  visual  response, 
colorfully  depicted,  to  the  parent’s 
query,  “Is  my  child  really  learning 
how  to  read?” 

These  displays  were  arranged  in 
time  for  the  P.T.A.  Open  House  in 
late  October.  In  the  general  meeting 
the  principal  addressed  the  parents  at 
some  length  as  to  the  school's  phi¬ 


losophy  in  regard  to  reading  and  en¬ 
couraged  their  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  school  displays.  Further  emphasis 
on  the  reading  program  was  described 
by  each  teacher  as  she  outlined  the 
year's  curricula  to  the  parents  of  her 
pupils  within  her  classroom.  Through 
this  meeting,  the  reading  program 
was  discussed  with  approximately 
90%  of  the  school  'family'. 

For  further  observation,  the  dis¬ 
plays  were  le£t  during  P.T.A.  Con¬ 
ferences  and  .\merican  Education 
Week. 

These  informative  displays  have 
served  as  a  stimulating  motivation  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils  for  an  even 
more  effective  reading  program.  Par¬ 
ents  have  gained  an  intelligent  in¬ 
sight  into  their  children’s  reading 
program  and  a  greater  respect  for  the 
school,  its  program,  and  its  personnel. 


Virginia  Lyent,  a  kinder¬ 
garten  taachar  af  fh* 
Burnaf  Hill  School,  show* 
fh*  children  of  her  clan 
fh*  display  the  devel¬ 
oped  fo  fell  fhair  parenft 
about  their  readinett  for 
reading  program. 
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NJEA  again  presents: 


Your 
Summer 
Tour  to 
Mexico 


So  popular  and  successful  was  last  year*s  tour  that  again 
this  summer,  NJEA  will  sponsor  an  all-expense  tour  *‘south 
of  the  border,** 


VT’OU’LL  have  breakfast  in  New 

York  and  dinner  in  Mexico  City — 
well,  dinner  at  8:00  p.m.  if  you  don't 
mind  dining  late.  All  in  a  day — New 
York  to  Mexico  City — a  startling  cul¬ 
tural  and  geographical  change  will 
be  just  the  beginning  of  NJEA’s  sec¬ 
ond  tour  to  Mexico. 

Again  this  year  in  cooperation  with 
the  NEA  Travel  Division.  NJEA  will 
he  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
New  Jersey  teachers  to  spend  a  verv 
productive  summer  vacation  “south  of 
the  border”. 

The  three-week  tour  runs  from  July 
3  to  July  24.  All  transportation  from 
New  Jersey,  all  hotels,  meals,  service 
of  the  tour  director,  and  insurance  are 
included  in  the  $535  price. 

Leave  on  July  3 

Tour  plans  call  for  an  early  de¬ 
parture  from  New  York  City  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  at  8:55  a.m.  on  Julv  3. 
Brief  stops  at  Washington  D.  C..  Fort 
Worth  and  San  Antonio  airports  and 
by  night-fall  the  group  will  be  in 
Mexico  City. 

Five  days  in  the  Mexican  capital 
and  its  environs  will  bring  visits  to 


the  National  Palace,  the  Museum,  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Short  excursions  will  take  you 
to  Chapultepec  Castle  and  Park.  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  the  Tree  of  Sad  Night, 
the  floating  gardens  at  Xochimilco  on 
Sunday,  markets,  the  pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon.  Shrine  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  and  many  other  famous  land¬ 
marks  of  pre-colonial,  colonial,  and 
modern  Mexico. 

A  highlight  of  the  stay  in  Mexico 
Citv  will  be  an  evening  reception  by 
Mexican  teachers.  Lots  of  free  time 
will  be  left  for  you  to  visit  one  or 
more  schools,  explore  the  shops  and 
markets,  or  perhaps  see  a  bull  fight. 

Tour  the  Country 

From  Mexico  City,  a  15-day  circle 
tour  will  take  you  to  some  of  the  most 
significant  towns,  cities  and  regions 
of  Mexico.  A  chartered  motor  coach 
will  carry  you  northwest  to  visit 
l^ueretaro.  It  was  here  in  this  colonial 
totvn  that  the  Emperor  Maximillian 
was  shot:  and  here  on  the  “Hill  of 
the  Bells”  the  Hapsburgs  built  a 
chapel  to  his  memory. 

Then  you’ll  travel  on  to  San  Miguel 


de  Allefide,  considered  the  city  of 
purest  colonial  style  in  Mexico,  then 
to  Guanajuato,  stunningly  set  among 
mountains  riddled  with  silver  mines. 

Next  stop  will  be  Guadalajara,  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  Republic 
and  Capital  of  the  state  of  Jalisco. 
This  distinguished  city  of  flower- 
(Hied  parks  and  plazas  contains  many 
lovely  old  mansions  that  are  gems  of 
colonial  architecture.  You’ll  see  here 
pottery  and  blown  glass  in  production 
as  well  as  the  weavers  at  work  on  their 
attractive  and  colorful  patterns. 

Your  tour  will  take  you  to  Patz- 
cuaro  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
and  to  Morelia,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Michoacan.  one  of  the  early  centers 
of  Spanish  culture  in  Mexico.  From 
there  you’ll  drive  to  Morelia,  Toluca, 
and  Taxco,  before  making  the  trip  to 
Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
the  return  north  toward  Mexico  City 
you’ll  visit  Cuernavaca  and  Puebla. 

This  is  indeed  a  comprehensive  tour 
including  much  of  the  least  in  Mexico. 

(The  latter  portion  of  the  tour  will  he 
detrribed  in  the  March  ittue  of  the 
SJEA  REVIEW.) 
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This  complete  program 
is  available  to  you 
without  charge 


At  wliat  €tge 
sliould  €t  girl  be  told 
about  menstruation  ? 


'The  Story  of  AAenstruation'— a 
Walt  Disney  Productions  film 


This  10-minute,  16  mm., 
sound  and  color  him  avail¬ 
able  free  (except  for  re¬ 
turn  postage)  on  short 
term  loan. 


This  booklet  on  menstrua¬ 
tion,  written  especially 
for  girls  9  to  12,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  quantity  for  class¬ 
room  distribution.  Use 
the  order  form  below— 
order  as  many  booklets 
as  you  need. 


Teaching  Guide  and  AAenstrual  Chart 


How  this  important  question  is  being  answered 
in  many  school  systems  today 

''Better  a  year  early  than  a  day  late”  is  the  answer  more  and 
more  parents,  teachers  and  school  nurses  are  giving  to  the 
question  of  when  menstrual  education  should  begin.  Explaining 
menstruation  as  a  normal  part  of  life  — be^re  it  b^ns  — helps 
to  eliminate  the  shock  of  the  unknown. 

In  hundreds  of  schools  today  the  Kotex*  program  of  menstrual 
education  is  being  used  with  gratifying  results  at  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  levels.  These  schools,  of  course,  give  extra  con¬ 
sideration  to  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  mothers  before  the 
program  begins. 

Methods  used  to  enlist  parent  cooperation  I _ 

Some  schools  send  letters  to  the  mothers  explaining  | 

the  need  for  the  instruction  in  this  younger  group.  I 

In  some  schools  mother -and -daughter  meetings  are  | 

held  in  which  the  film  is  shown.  In  still  other  schools  | 

a  P.T.A.  representative  is  asked  to  participate  in  the  i 

planning  of  the  program.  j 

I 

Why  this  program  of  menstrual  education  | 

is  particularly  suitable  for  younger  girls  ! 

In  the  film  'The  Story  of  Menstruation”  the  Walt  Disney  | 

touch  lends  beauty,  dignity  and  charm  to  the  scientific  facts  | 

—appeals  to  any  age  group,  but  is  particularly  effective  with  I 


Hundreds  of  teachers  co¬ 
operated  in  organising 
this  helpful  teaching 
guide.  The  large  color 
chart  on  menstrual  physi¬ 
ology  is  designed  for 
classroom  lectures. 


Vary  Porsonally  Yours' 


This  booklet  is  written  especially  for 
girls  over  12— approaches  the  subject 
from  their  viewpoint.  More  than  10 
million  junior  and  senior  high  school 
girls  have  read  "Very  Personally  Yours!’ 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY  I 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Cellueollon  Oirisioa 

Educational  Department,  ST-26 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  (eicept  for  return  postage)  your 
16  mm.  sound  film,  "The  Story  of  Menstruation." 

day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) 

Also  send  the  following: 

__  copies  of  "You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now” 

(for  girls  9  to  12) 

_  copies  of  "Very  Personally  Youn” 

(for  girls  12  and  over) 

□  Physiology  Chart 

□  Teaching  Guide 


younger  girls. 

"You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”  is  a  16-page  booklet  written 
'  especially  for  girls  9  to  12  in  terms  this  younger  group  can 
easily  understand.  It  has  helped  millions  of  young  girls 
acquire  a  healthy,  normal  attitude  toward  growing  up. 
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Apprenticeship  Programs 


OfP 


Through  its  vocational  division  the  State  Department 
of  Education  has  been  helping  establish  and  organize  ap¬ 
prenticeship  programs  for  helping  returning  veterans  be¬ 
come  skilled  tradesmen. 


The  Stale  Department  of  Education 
has  been  responsible  for  approval  and 
supervision  of  all  courses  of  education 
and  training  for  veterans  except 
courses  for  disabled  veterans.  This 
has  included  institutional  training  on 
the  college  level,  in  secondary  schools, 
in  private  trade  schools,  in  business 
schools,  in  adult  education  and  in  in¬ 
industrial  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments.  A  course  of  training  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  establishment 
is  called  either  apprenticeship  or 
“other  on-the-job  training.” 

Time  Makes  the  Difference 

The  principal  difference  between 
apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  is  one  of  time.  The  laws  define 
an  on-the-job  training  course  as  “any 
training  on  the  job  course  of  not  more 
than  two  years  in  length  which 
does  not  qualify  as  an  apprentice 
course.  .  .  .”  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  difference.  The  minimum 
standards  for  apprenticeship  training 
under  the  New  Jersey  State  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Program  define  an  appren- 
ticeable  trade  as  “.  .  .  one  which 
through  usage  has  become  regarded 
as  such  in  the  general  industrial  field, 
and.  in  addition,  meets  the  following 
criteria : 

The  trade  customarily  has  been  learned  in 
a  practical  way  through  training  on-the-joh. 

The  trade  requires  '1000  or  more  hours 
or  2  years  or  more  of  work  experience  to 
learn. 

The  trade  is  clearly  identified  and  com¬ 
monly  recognized  throughout  the  industry. 

The  trade  requires  daring  the  apprentice- 


by  Edson  I.  Wilcox 

supervisor  of  veterans,  vocational  division 
State  Department  of  Education 


ship  the  completion  of  approved  organized 
and  systematic  related  trade  instruction  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  apprentice  with  learn¬ 
ing  in  theoretical  and  technical  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  the  occupation. 

The  trade  is  not  merely  a  part  of  a  trade 
normally  learned  through  apprenticeship. 

The  trade  involves  a  development  of  skill 
sufficiently  broad  to  be  applicable  in  like 
occupations  throughout  an  industry  rather 
than  of  restricted  application  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  one  employer. 

The  trade  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
following  categories: 

Selling,  retailing  or  similar  occupations 
in  the  distribution  field 
Managerial  occupations 
Gerical  occupations 
Professional  or  semi-professional  occu¬ 
pations  including  occupations  for  which 
entrance  requirements  customarily  include 
education  of  college  level 

Agricultural  occupations  which  include 
occupations  such  as  the  growing  of  crops, 
fruits  or  nuts,  and  the  raising  of  live¬ 
stock  or  poultry 

Developed  Over  35  Years 
These  and  other  standards  of  ap- 
penticeship  in  New  Jersey  did  not 
grow  overnight  from  the  G.I.  Bills, 
but  are  rather  the  culmination  of  over 
thirty-five  years  of  the  application  of 
experience,  tradition,  and  effort  by 
the  vocational  schools  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  up-grading  of  apprentice  train¬ 
ing.  The  principal  effect  of  the  G.I. 
Bills  has  been  the  impact  of  great 
numbers  of  establishments  requesting 
approval  of  their  facilities  for  appren¬ 
tice  training  and.  of  course,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  concept  of  approval  of 
courses  for  “other  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing.”  In  areas  where  local  programs 


of  vocational  education  were  already 
established,  the  servicing  of  veterans 
has  been  facilitated,  but  expediting 
apprenticeship  programs  in  areas  not 
served  by  established  vocational  dis¬ 
tricts  has  been  a  much  more  difficult 
task,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ar¬ 
ranging  suitable  related  instruction. 

To  date,  about  18,000  programs 
have  been  approved,  of  which  roughly 
3,000  are  for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  For  the  majority  of  these 
approvals,  the  bulk  of  actual  field 
work  has  been  done  by  local  appren¬ 
tice  coordinators  employed  by  voca¬ 
tional  school  districts.  These  men 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  for: 

1.  The  original  inspection  of  industrial 
and  other  establishments  desiring  to 
initiate  these  programs. 

2.  The  explanation  of  criteria  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  outlining  details  of  programs. 

3.  Routine  supervision  and  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  training. 

4.  Arranging  for  related  instruction  of 
apprentices. 

Staff  Help  Local  Coordinators 
Year  after  year,  about  75%  of  ap¬ 
prentices  and  other  trainees  in  the 
state  are  employed  in  these  districts. 
Inspection,  service  and  supervision  in 
the  rest  of  the  state,  final  approval  of 
all  programs,  and  all  liaison  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  handled 
directly  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Vocational  Division.  In  addition, 
these  staff  members  have  given  assis¬ 
tance  to  local  coordinators  at  any 
time  when  the  fluctuating  work  loads 
have  threatened  a  backlog  of  requests 
in  their  areas. 

Original  inspection  of  any  estab¬ 
lishment  must  determine  whether 
there  are  adequate  facilities  for  train¬ 
ing,  a  sufficient  volume  of  work  to 
assure  reasonably  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  and  variety  of  job  experiences, 
sufficient  trained  personnel  who  can 
and  will  give  training,  and  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  job  as  a  skilled 
workman  will  be  available  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

Explanation  of  criteria  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  outlining  the  details  of  a 
program  constitute  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  frustrating  responsibili¬ 
ties  encountered  in  giving  service  to 
employers  and  veterans,  for  they  will 
be  exposed  not  only  to  the  relatively 
brief  forms  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  to  the  more  complicated 
forms  and  form  letters  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  The  apprentice 
coordinator  must  try  to  anticipate,  by 
(continued  on  page  275) 
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Make  Military  Orientation  a 
part  of  your  Student  Counseling 


With  today’s  seniors  facing  the  prospect 
of  military  service,  leading  educators  have 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  military  . 

orientation  at  the  high  school  level.  By  informing  M 
students  about  their  Army  opportunities,  teachers  ■ 
are  preparing  them  for  a  successful  adjustment  I 
to  service— an  adjustment  that  will  make  ■ 

their  Army  career  a  rewarding  experience.  ■ 

To  help  you  fulfill  the  added  obligation  of  ■■ 
preparing  your  seniors  for  a  military  as  well 
as  a  civilian  life,  the  Army  has  developed 
various  pieces  of  informational  literature  for 
your  use.  These  booklets  will  help  you  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  Army  wants  every  young  man  and 
woman,  at  least  to  graduate  from  high  school  before 
considering  enlistment.  They  will  show  you  how 
graduates  may  choose  their  Army  vocational 
training  from  over  150  technical  courses.  They 
also  explain  other  Army  programs  that  emphasize 
further  education,  travel,  psychological  maturity 
and  character  development. 

You  may  get  copies  of  these  booklets  to  aid  you 
in  offering  your  seniors  the  guidance  they  need 
by  telephoning  your  local  Army  Recruiting 
Station  or  by  clipping  and  mailing  the  coupon 
below.  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  helping  both  your 
students  and  your  country. 


Available  tor  showing  to  Students 
or  Sohool  Community  Groups 

Prepare  Through  Education  (16  minute  film 
which  portrays  problems  of  high  school  youths 
about  to  enter  service  and  advice  given  them 
by  their  counselor)  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  contacting  nearest  Army  Recruiting 
Station  or  by  writing  to: 


TM56-1 


THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
D«partin*nt  of  Mio  Amy,  Woohingten  75,  D.  C. 

AHii:  AOSN^ 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked.  /  understand  that  i  also  can 
get  additiomil  booklets  for  my  students  by  writing  to  the  above  address. 

[~~|  Helping  Youth  Face  the 
Facts  of  Military  Life 

(Teacher's  pamphlet) 

Q  This  Is  How  It  Is  ‘ 

(Student  booklet 
describing  Army  life) 


Reserved  For  You 

(Student  booklet  describing  Army 
job  training  opportunities) 

It’s  Your  Decision 

(Student  booklet  describing  ways 
to  fulfill  military  obligations) 


1 F  the  agencies  that  route  foreign 
visitors  around  the  country  to  give 
them  a  picture  of  American  democ¬ 
racy  at  work  could  do  so,  they  would 
be  smart  to  cap  the  itinerary  with  a 
six-month  assignment  to  the  best 
school  board  and  administration  they 
could  find.  (Or,  for  a  taste  of  total 
war,  stake  them  out  with  a  weak 
board.) 

If  it  really  is  a  good  board,  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  with  a  good  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  and  if  the  visitor  could 
watch  it  long  enough  to  see  it  pick  its 
way  among  rocks,  shoals,  storms,  any 
one  of  which  could  cripple  the  schoob, 
those  visitors  would  see  the  very  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  thing  that  holds  and  shapes 
thb  nation.  They  might  marvel  at 
what  they  saw. 

Move  Among  Pressures 

America’s  public  school  boards  and 
their  administrators,  the  superintend¬ 
ents,  live  and  move  in  pressures  as  a 
sailing  craft  moves  in  wind  and  tide. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  always  been 
and  that  is  the  way  it  must  be  —  as 
long  as  our  schoob  are  literally  of  the 
people. 

If  the  winds  and  waves  seem  to  be 
running  to  hurricane  size  btely,  that 


is  no  reason  for  dropping  the  tiller  and 
calling  on  Heaven  to  witness  what  the 
ship’s  oflScers  have  to  bear.  When 
America’s  schoob  cease  to  navigate 
through  and  by  reason  of  an  ocean  of 
cross  pressures,  we  shall  have  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  image  of  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin. 

The  future  of  America’s  children 


does  not  lie  in  turning  off  the  pres¬ 
sures,  though  there  are  a  good  many 
extremist  pushes  right  now  that  the 
schoob  could  well  do  without,  in  the 
interest  of  getting  on  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  education.  The  future,  for 


better  or  worse,  depends  on  what  the 
school  boards  and  the  superintendents 
do  with  those  pressures. 

After  all,  the  whole  unique  Ameri¬ 
can  concept  of  public  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  all  children  is 
the  result  of  pressures. 

Taken  singly,  most  pressures  are 
well  intentioned.  Many  are  useful. 
Taken  in  the  mass,  they  are  over¬ 
whelming.  If  unsorted  and  unre¬ 
strained,  they  could  crowd  out  the 
curriculum,  disperse  the  student  bod¬ 
ies,  stuff  the  buildings  with  tons  of 
promotional  material,  not  to  mention 
the  greatest  danger  latent  in  ungov¬ 
erned  or  exploited  education  pressures 
— the  transposing  of  the  schoob  into 
an  arena  for  community  fights. 

Suggest  Additions 
Employers  write  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  declaring  that  the  schoob  do 
everything  except  teach  kids  to  read, 
write,  and  figure.  And  the  next  week 
a  businessmen’s  organization  suggests 


adding  to  the  curriculum  a  class  in 
how  to  apply  for  a  job  with  their 
members  as  visiting  teachers. 

Professional  people  organize  for  a 
“return  to  the  fundamentab,”  and 
then  turn  up  at  the  next  board  meet¬ 
ing  as  members  of  a  dads’  club,  with 
a  demand  for  $1(X),000  worth  of  new 
football  field  for  their  school. 

Mrs.  Anderson  telb  her  club  there 
are  too  many  administrators  and  su¬ 
pervisors  wasting  taxpayers’  money 
and  too  many  children  running 
around  on  field  trips;  then  she  takes 

*ThiB  article  is  adapted  {rom  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  yearbook  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  School  Board — 
Superintendent  Relationships,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month.  Mrs.  Morrison  served 
as  a  member  of  the  yearbook  commission. 


by  Wilma  Morrison* 
education  editor 
Portland  Oregonian 
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40  minutes  of  adminUtrative  time 
arguing  that  50  children  should  be 
excused  to  sing  for  a  benefit  luncheon. 

It  isn’t  easy,  this  operation  of  a 
school  district — an  operation  that 
touches  in  some  way  every  life  in  the 
community  and  may  involve  more 
money  than  the  entire  city  govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  isn’t  dull,  except  to  dull 
and  unimaginative  men  and  women. 

A  superintendent  who  operates  a 
district  known  for  its  good  relations 
with  teachers  and  public  and  within 
the  board  was  asked  to  what  one  thing 
he  attributed  his  schools’  long  record 
of  cooperation.  He  thought  briefly, 
then  being  a  man  who  in  30  years  in 
the  schools  has  never  learned  peda- 
gese,  said  “Fairness.” 

He  did  not  embroider  it,  did  not 
add  the  obvious — that  fairness  means 
wisdom  and  a  dedication  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  concept  of  doing  what  is  best  for 
all  children. 

An  Impressive  Episode 

He  did  recall  an  episode  which,  he 
said,  had  impressed  him  more  than 
the  books  he  studied  in  college.  It  had 
happened  many  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  young  high-school  principal.  A 
father  came  in  demanding  that  his 
son  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  high  school 
outside  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
The  school  man  explained  why  there 
couldn’t  be  any  exceptions  made  to 
the  districting  rule.  He  explained  for 
a  half  hour  during  which  the  father 
gradually  cooled  down  from  a  high 
temperature.  Finally  the  man  stopped 
threatening,  put  out  his  hand  and  said, 
“All  right,  it  sounds  fair  enough.  I’ll 
accept  your  reasons.” 

Make  No  Exceptions 

He  walked  to  the  door,  started  to 
open  it,  then  turned  back  and  growled, 
“But,  so  help  me,  if  I  ever  find  out 
you  let  any  other  kid  do  what  I  asked 
you  to  do  for  mine.  I’ll  come  in  here 
and  beat  your  ears  off!” 

This  superintendent  added  one 
thing  to  his  basic  prescription  of  fair¬ 
ness — the  public,  he  said,  must  know 
you  are  being  fair,  must  have  access 
to  the  administration  and  to  board 
meetings.  In  addition  to  being  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  the  board  and  admin 
istration,  if  they  do  not  want  to  be 
hanged  by  hearsay,  must  see  to  it  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  entire  public 
knows  what  they  are  doing  and  pre¬ 
cisely  and  honestly  why  they  are 
doing  it. 

SEIRUARY,  IRIS 


WHY? 


WHY 


WHY 


Jeopardize  Your  Economic  Stability? 


not  find  out  how  the  NJEA 
Income  Protection  Plan  can 
increase  the  security  of  the 
Teachers  in  your  system? 


FULL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THIS  POPULAR 
PLAN  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  YOUR  STUDY. 


^lAJasliln^ton  Iflationai 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office  —  EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
30  West  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  full  Information 
concerning  the  NJEA  Income  Protection  Plan. 

NAME  . 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  . 

ADDRESS  . ■ . 
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Better  Salaries 
For  Administrators 

(Continued  from  page  2^8) 
attempt  to  maintain  a  proper  ratio 
between  teacher  and  administrative 
salaries.  First,  there  was  concern  for 
the  proper  ratio  for  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Formulas 
established  in  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
end  Western  Massachusetts  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Comparative  salaries  for 
school  superintendents  as  compiled 
by  the  NJEA  in  Bulletin  #54-7  were 
studied  as  were  salaries  in  towns  of 
comparable  size  to  East  Paterson. 


From  all  this  came  the  conviction 
that  the  superintendent’s  salary  should 
be  twice  that  of  the  teacher. 

With  this  decbion  reached,  and 
with  similar  research  on  other  sala¬ 
ries.  it  was  possible  to  establish  ratios 
for  the  other  positions.  The  ratio 
for  non-teaching  principals'  was  set 
at  1.50,  for  teaching  principals  at 
1.25,  for  vice-principals  at  1.125. 
When  the  principal  for  the  new  East 
Paterson  High  School  is  appointed 
soon,  his  salary  will  be  established 
probably  somewhere  between  the 
ratio  of  2.0  and  1.50. 


The  only  administrative  salary  not 
set  by  ratio  was  that  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board.  Specific  steps  for  this 
position  were  established  as  follows: 
1— $5,250.00  ;  2—5,512.50;  5-5,- 

788.12;  4—6.077.53;  5— 6.38i.40; 
6—6.700.00  ;  7—7,370.00;  8-7,705.- 
49;  9—8,475.00;  10—9,322.00. 

The  starting  point  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  guide  was  his  initial  salary 
when  he  started  his  work  in  East  Pat¬ 
erson  two  years  ago.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  East  Paterson  now 
has  the  following  salary  guide  which 
is  much  more  commensurate  with  the 
work  involved  in  a  growing  school 
system:  1 — $7,000  ;  2 — 7.625;  3 — 
8.990  ;  4—10,090  ;  5—11,190:  6— 
12,200. 

Guides  Based  on  Ratios 
With  the  use  of  the  ratios  of  1.50, 
1.25,  and  1.125  guides  as  follows 
were  established  for  the  principals: 


Non-teachinir  Principals 


no  d*gr«« 

A.B. 

Mastar'i 

1. 

$4800 

$4825 

$5075 

2. 

5400 

5790 

6090 

3. 

5850 

6160 

6510 

4. 

6.300 

6530 

69.30 

.s. 

6750 

6900 

73.50 

6. 

7200 

7270 

7770 

7. 

— 

7650 

8190 

8. 

— 

— 

8610 

9. 

Teaching 

Principal* 

9030 

1. 

— 

4825 

5075 

2. 

— 

5025 

5275 

3. 

— 

.5365 

.5865 

4. 

— 

5705 

64.55 

5. 

— 

6045 

7045 

6. 

— 

6375 

7625 

For  vice-principals  the  schedule 
was  set  as  No  degree — 1.125  times 
the  salary  guide  from  $3200  to 
$4800;  B.A.  degree — 1.125  times  the 
salary’  guide  from  $3400  to  $5300; 
M.A.  degree — 1.125  times  the  salary 
guide  from  $3600  to  $6000. 

No  member  of  the  administrative 
staff  started  at  the  bottom  of  the 
guide,  and  the  average  salary  increase 
over  last  years’  figure  is  close  to  one 
thousand  dollars.Already  the  effect  of 
the  good  work  in  East  Paterson  has 
had  its  influence.  One  neighboring 
community  after  study  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  guides  has  increased  the 
salaries  of  its  principals.  Another 
communitv  is  considering  the  salarv 
of  its  school  superintendent  in  the 
light  of  the  East  Paterson  pattern. 

Joseph  Kreisell  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Vocational  Schools,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director 
of  the  Camden  County  Vocational 
Schools. 


Halden^s  **Kamei** 

A  liquid  plastic  preparation  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  quick  and  permanent  method  of 
repairing  books. 

It  will  mend  torn  leaves  and  will  repair 
loose  pages  and  loose  signatures. 

KOMET  will  also  bind  a  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  together. 

Use  3Mysiik 

With  MYSTIK  Brand  Self-Stick  Cloth 
Tape,  you  can  give  worn  books  new  life 
easily,  quickly,  economically,  and  without 
mess,  water  or  sticky  fingers. 

Available  in  Black,  Green,  Red,  Blue, 
Brown  and  Wine. 

Base  Tape 

It  sticks  to  anything,  but  will  not  stick 
to  your  fingers. 

It  has  many  uses — posting  pictures  and 
items  on  bulletin  boards — ^window  dis¬ 
plays — holding  drawings,  signs,  etc. 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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Classroom  Teachers  Plan 
Regional  Meeting  in  the  Poconos 

The  1956  Northeastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  will  be  held 
at  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor, 
Pa.,  March  22-24.  The  theme,  “Pub¬ 
lic  Education — Our  Democratic  Her¬ 
itage”  will  be  developed  in  the  areas 
of  (1.)  responsibility  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  public  education,  (2.) 
responsibility  for  school  policy  mak¬ 
ing,  (3.)  responsibility  for  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  and  (4.)  respon¬ 
sibility  for  professional  standards. 

Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens,  former  NEA 
executive  secretary,  will  be  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker. 

"Under  the  Dome”  is  a  concise, 
objective  account  of  how  our  U.S. 
Congress  is  organized  and  functions. 
Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  the  book¬ 
let  is  now  in  its  ninth  printing.  Copies 
at  25<  each  may  be  obtained  from 
any  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Symphony  Concerfs  Offered 
To  Students  Visiting  Washington 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  announced  a  series  of  concerts  to 
be  given  free  of  charge,  for  high 
school  students  visiting  Washington, 
D.C.  during  the  five  weeks’  period  be¬ 
ginning  Friday,  April  27  through 
Thursday,  May  31. 

All  students  who  plan  to  be  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  during  this  period, 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  There 
will  be  a  1-hour  concert  each  day, 
at  the  world  famous  Constitution  Hall. 
Information  and  tickets  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  1799  Massachusetts  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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MODERN  ADVENTURE  STORIES 

Three  new  books  of  mature  interest  level  and  low  readability  level  for 
intermediate  grades  and  junior-senior  high  school.  Exciting  tales  of 
mystery  and  adventure  that  slow  readers,  as  well  as  mature  readers,  can 
enjoy  and  understand. 

These  stories  about  two  high  school  boys  are  light,  exciting,  and  crammed 
with  everyday  details  for  easy  reader  self-identification.  They  will  help 
awaken  retarded  readers  to  the  delights  of  reading. 

ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  ARITHMETIC 

for  Grades  3  through  6 

Thirty-two  colorful,  1 6-page  booklets  (8  booklets  for  each  grade)  cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  range  of  materials  —  number  tricks,  puzzles,  number 
and  word  games,  brain  teasers,  historical  stories,  short  cuts,  number 
problems  integrated  with  science  and  social  studies,  etc.  These  booklets 
are  designed  to  broaden  the  pupil’s  experience  with  numbers  and  make 
his  study  of  arithmetic  richer,  more  interesting,  more  dynamic. 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ALGEBRA  PROGRAM 

Book  I  and  Book  2 

A  new  program  specially  developed  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  every 
student  and  to  make  the  teaching  of  algebra  more  enjoyable  and  more 
rewarding  to  the  teacher. 

Write  for  further  information 

f^ow,  Pete  rdon  and  C^ompan^ 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  Summer  Employment  Directory  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
employers,  from  coast  to  coast,  who  need  extra  help  during  the  summer 
months.  All  employers  have  asked  to  be  listed  in  the  Directory.  A  wide  variety 
of  organizations  are  included,  some  of  which  are:  resort  hotels,  dude  ranches, 
siunmer  camps,  businesses,  industries,  restaurants,  hotels,  summer  resorts, 
national  parks,  state  parks,  motels  and  others.  Instructions  are  given  on  how 
to  apply.  The  price  of  the  Summer  Employment  Directory  is  $2.00. 


To:  National  Directory  Service,  Box  65.  Winton  Place  Station, 

Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $2.00  for  the  1956  Summer  Employment  Directory  #14. 


(Please  print) 


Atlantic  City  Set  To  Welcome 
National  Superintendent's  Convention 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  holding 
81st  Annual  Convention  at  famous  New  Jersey  resort. 


Superintendents  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  will  be  converging  on  At¬ 
lantic  City  from  February  12-23,  for 
the  81st  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Topping  the  list  of  scheduled  speak- 


1956 

HARVARD 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Courses  for  Both 
Men  and  Women  in 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

July  2  —  August  22 

EDUCATION 

July  2  —  August  15 

Spucial  courses  for  teachers  in  Far 
Eastern  History,  Physical  Sciences,  and 
American  Government.  Scholarships  avail¬ 
able  for  Far  Eastern  History  and  Physical 
Sciences  courses,  and  for  summer  Master 
of  Education  program. 

Conferences  on  Educational  Television, 
The  Little  Magazine,  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  General  Education. 

Extracurricular  program  includes  lectures, 
concerts,  tours,  dances,  student  chorus, 
and  athletic  activities. 

For  Preliminary  Announcement 
write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Dept.  O  ■  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
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ers  is  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philip¬ 
pine  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
who  will  repeat  his  inspiring  talk  of 
the  NJEA  Convention  on  “America’s 
Stake  in  Asia”.  Other  speakers  fea¬ 
tured  are  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  William  J.  Grede,  past-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  More  than  18,000 
superintendents  and  other  educational 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  attend. 

New  Jerseyans  Featured 

Several  New  Jersey  personalities 
will  be  featured  in  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram.  Alfred  Saseen,  superintendent 
in  Atlantic  City,  will  extend  the  best 
wishes  of  the  city  in  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies.  Howard  D.  Morrison,  super¬ 
intendent  in  Hamilton  Twp.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AASA’s  audit  committee, 
will  give  that  committee’s  report  at 
the  Wednesday  morning  general  ses¬ 
sion.  Burt  D.  Johnson,  superintendent 
in  Tenafly  and  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Safety  Elduca- 
tion  of  the  NEA,  will  head  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  discussion  group  on 
“Driver  Eklucation.”  Frederick  L. 
Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary,  will 
chair  a  Monday  afternoon  group  on 
the  “Preparation  and  Use  of  Printed 
Materials.” 

Millburn  Chorus  To  Sing 

The  Millburn  Township  High 
School  Chorus  will  provide  musical 
selections  for  the  Sunday  evening  ves¬ 


per  service.  Gabriel  C.  Chiodo  is  the 
chorus’s  director. 

New  Jersey  elementary  teachers  will 
be  hostesses  at  the  NEIA  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  Luncheon  on 
February  21  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel.  Those  who  direct  educational 
policy  and  those  who  function  pur^ 
suant  to  it,  will  have  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  exchange  ideas  inform¬ 
ally.  It  is  traditional  that  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  invite  their  own  super¬ 
intendents  to  be  their  guests  at  this 
luncheon. 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma  will  hold  a 
luncheon  during  the  convention  on 
Monday  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the  Rosr 
Room  of  the  Tray  more  Hotel.  Lunch 
eon  reservations  at  $3.50  should  be 
made  with  Mrs.  Emily  Surtees,  17  S. 
Marion  Ave,,  Ventnor. 

Art  Group  Meets 

The  National  Art  Association  will 
be  meeting  in  Room  15  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  on  February  22.  Hazel 
Prehm,  director  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Florence  O’Brien,  art  con¬ 
sultant,  of  Great  Neck,  L.  1.  will  be 
featured  in  a  discussion  of  “The  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  Art  Consultant 
Program”.  Dr.  Leon  Mones,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Newark,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  discussion  of  his  recent 
article — “Modern  Art” — should  teach¬ 
ers  oppose  it?”.  Dr.  Lillian  Calcia, 
chairman  of  the  fine  arts  department 
at  Montclair  STC,  is  chairman  for  the 
program. 


MmmnmmmMmiv 


BOV  SCOWS  OS  AMBBICA 

Mor*  than  4,100,000  Cub  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  Explorers,  and  adult  loaders  through¬ 
out  the  nation  will  observe  Boy  Scout  Week. 
February  6  to  12,  marking  the  46th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

NJEA  review 


J 
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John  P.  BoHi,  protidont  of  fho  Jonoy  City 
Board  of  Education,  9raah  Mrs.  Boss!# 
Fraadman,  on  har  ratum  from  a  thraa-month 
trip  to  Israal.  Mrs.  Fraadman  is  prasidant  of 
rtia  Jarsay  City  Education  Auociation. 


NJEA  Films  Seen  by  10,000 
In  Second  Half  of  Last  Year 

More  than  10,000  persons  in  New 
Jersey  saw  the  various  NJELA  films 
during  the  last  half  of  1955.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  circulation  report 
from  the  State  Film  Library  there 
were  more  than  250  showings  of  the 
films. 

Still,  by  far  the  most  popular  mo¬ 
tion  picture  is  “Skippy  and  the  3  R’s”, 
with  “Freedom  To  Learn”,  “Make 
Way  for  Youth”,  and  “Life  with 
Junior”  also  showing  great  popular¬ 
ity  with  various  State  groups. 


Wesfinghouse  Offers  Fellowships 
For  M.l.T.  Science  Program 

The  Westinghouse  Elducation  Foun¬ 
dation  will  make  possible  a  six-week 
program  of  study  at  M.l.T.  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  80  high  school  science  teach¬ 
ers.  The  program  will  provide  a  re¬ 
view  of  fundamental  subject  matter  in 
idiysics,  chemistry  and  biology,  and  a 
survey  of  recent  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  not  only  in  these  fields  but  also 
in  meteorology,  geology,  and  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering. 

Further  information  on  the  Science 
Teachers*  Program  and  application 
blanks  for  the  Westinghouse  Fellow¬ 
ships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  Office,  Room  7-103, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge  39,  Mass.  All  such  ap- 
Bcations  must  be  filed  by  April  1, 


Two  newy  1956  publications  .  .  . 

YOUTH  FACES  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 

by  LEO  J.  ALILUNAS 

State  Taachan  Callafa,  Pcadaaia,  N.  T.* 
•ad  J.  WOODROW  SAYRE 
Caraall  Uaivanitr 

BJUtd  ky  StmmUj  B.  Dtmwud,  VMvnUy  •/  UUkitmm 

A  new  problems  in  democraqr  text  featuring  a  thorough,  bal¬ 
anced  treatment  of  the  basic  concerns  of  democratic  living. 
Omtent  ranges  from  discussion  of  the  critical  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  youth  to  national  and  international  governmental 


SCIENCE  FOR  MODERN  LIVING 

by  VICTOR  C.  SMITH  •  KATHERINE  CLARKE 
BARBARA  HENDERSON  •  W.  E.  JONES 


The  new  Second  Edition  of  this  popular  science  series  for 
grades  1-9.  Expanded  material,  new  drawings,  and  interesting 
use  of  color  higlilight  this  timely  revision.  Teacher's  Manuals 
will  be  available. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


REPRESENTED  lY  A.  DANIEL  lACON,  III,  HOPEWELL 


Whisk  AuHiy  Those  Winter  Worries  — 

y*N  CM  get  extrm  mnuey  from  ynur  Temekert  Credit  Union. 

Address  it  in  core  eif  the  Tenehers  listed  below. 
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3  Wheelbases  . . . 
to  fit  every 
school  need 


®The  most  v»rsatil0 
school  bus 
ever  built 


BciTfR  BUUr*  for  America *f  Sdioo/s  by 


WfiA  VK  tf  fWtc-  C«>0t>tij8-v>lfe-«f 


BODY  COMPANY 
FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA 


.e>A>4r  eM.. 


WIITE  TODAY  KM  COMPUTE  MPOtMATIONI 


MORE  PASSEN6ERS 
MORE  SAFETY 


America’s 

Finest 

School 

Transportation 


UE  BIRD 


wUh  Hw  motor  up  front  whom  it  be/ongt 
...  and  porfomu  botti 

The  New,  BLUE  BIRD  All  Ameri¬ 
can  with  3  models  and  passenger 
capacities  ranging  from  48  to  76  will 
611  your  needs  today . . .  and  help  you 
meet  your  problems  of  ever  increas¬ 
ing  enrollment.  It  will  cut  your 
carrying  cost  per  pupil  . . .  reduce 
the  number  of  drivers  and  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel.  One  All  American 
will  provide  safer,  less  costly  trans¬ 
portation  for  more  children! 


Greater  Newark  Science  Fair 
I  To  Hold  Exhibition  on  April  13-14 

j  The  Third  Annual  Greater  Newark 
I  Science  Fair  will  take  place  at  the 
i  Newark  College  of  Engineering  in 
I  Newark  on  April  13-14.  Students  from 
schools  in  the  area  have  been  invited 
I  to  enter  exhibits  on  any  scientific  or 
I  mathmatical  subject.  Awards  will 
be  made  in  each  of  six  classifications 
— ninth  grade  sciences,  biological 
sciences,  physical  sciences,  chemical 
sciences,  mathematical  sciences,  and 
group  exhibits.  The  two  students  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  overall  individual  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  sent  to  compete  in  the 
Seventh  National  Science  Fair,  May 
'  10-12,  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Alex 
Bedrosian,  Newark  College  of  Eln- 
gineering,  Newark  2,  before  March  16. 

I 

I 

Dr.  Victor  Crowell,  professor  at 
Trenton  STC,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Wonderful  World  of  New  Jersey”  re- 
;  cently  published  by  Rutgers  Univer- 
1  sity  Press.  Dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  New  Jersey’s  physical  assets — 
water,  soil,  forest,  living  creatures, 
even  the  air — Dr.  Crowell  emphasizes 
the  urgent  need  for  good  conservation 
i  practices  in  their  development  and 
use.  The  book  will  be  useful  in  many 
grades,  particularly  at  junior  high 
I  school  level. 


February  5-11 1956  , 

trONSOCfO  tv  TMI  AOillCAH  OIMMl  AttOCIftTION  J 

Ttia  8Hi  annual  National  Childran'i  Dantal 
Haalth  Waak,  >pon»orad  by  tka  Amarican 
Dantal  Association,  will  ba  hold  from  Fob- 
ruary  6  through  II,  in  t9S6.  Community  ob- 
sarvancos  in  cooparation  with  schools,  chrio 
clubs,  parant-taackar  groups,  sorvica  clubs, 
and  local  govommant  agancias  will  ba  hold 
throughout  tka  country  by  local  and  district 
dantal  sociafias. 

Helen  A.  Rairdon  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Salem’s  new  elementary 
school.  For  22  years  she  has  been 
teaching  principal  at  the  R.M.  Acton 
School  in  Salem. 


Montclair  STC  To  Offer 
Music  Tour  of  Europe 

A  Music  Tour  of  Europe  will  be 
offered  by  Montclair  Stale  Teachers 
College  during  the  summer  of  1956. 
Open  to  both  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  students,  the  tour  will  cover 
major  European  music  festivals,  con¬ 
certs  and  operas.  In  addition,  out¬ 
standing  centers  of  art  and  architec¬ 
ture  and  important  scenic  areas  will  be  ! 
included. 

Emil  Kahn,  a  member  of  the  MSTC 
music  facul'.y,  wiU  be  the  director. 
Born  and  educated  in  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Kahn  was  formerly  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Stuttgart  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  musical  director  of  the 
South  German  Radio  Network. 

While  in  Europe  this  past  summer, 
Mr.  Kahn  made  arrangements  for  tour 
members  to  attend  the  opening-night 
performance  of  the  Bayreuth  Festival. 
Wieland  Wagner,  grandson  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  and  director  of  the  Fes¬ 
tival,  has  also  arranged  for  tour  par¬ 
ticipants  to  attend  a  number  of  re¬ 
hearsals. 

Among  the  musical  events  in  the 
itinerary  will  be  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
Verona  Opera  Festival,  Lucerne  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival  and  the  open-air  opera 
performance  at  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
in  Rome.  Cities  to  be  visited  include 
Paris,  Vienna,  Venice  and  Florence. 

Cost  of  the  60-day  tour,  including 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations, 
meals  and  admission  tickets,  will  be 
1930,  plus  $66  tuition  for  six  points 
of  academic  credit.  Persons  not  in¬ 
terested  in  credit  may  enroll  as  audi¬ 
tors,  but  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
tuition  fee. 

Applications  and  requests  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  should  be  addressed 
to  Elmil  Kahn,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


Northern  Valley  Teachers  Association 
has  elected  as  its  first  oCBcers 
Karl  H.  Czirr,  president,  Sherman 
Dance,  vice-president,  Bess  Rude,  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  Elinor  Cans, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Anthony 
Colantoni,  treasurer.  The  new  regional 
high  school  opened  this  past  Decem¬ 
ber  and  serves  the  districts  of  Closter, 
Demarest,  Harrington  Park,  Haworth, 
Northvale,  Norwood,  and  Old  Tappan, 
all  in  Bergen  County. 

FEiaUAtY,  ItSi 
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A  NEW  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM—) 


The  UNDERSTANDING  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 

GRADES  1-8 

MCSWAIN  -  ULRICH  -  COOKE 

Makes  teaching  and  learning  arithmetic  easier 

CoNAuU't 

•  A  new  visualized  approach  leads  pupils  to 
discover  and  understand  number  relationships 

•  Insures  correct  preparation  for  each  new  step 

•  Elasy  to  read  and  understand 

•  Provides  abundant  opportunities  for  practice 
— includes  an  abundance  of  problems 

TEXTS  •  MANUALS  •  INDEPENDENT  TESTS 
PRACTICE  BOOKS  •  ANSWER  BOOKS 


Writ*  for 
FREE 

ARITHMETIC 
WALL  CHART 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

SvHiMit,  N.  J.  •  Pol*  Aho,  CalH.  •  Dolloi,  •  AH—f ,  Oa. 
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lUROPiAN  RAIL  TRAVEL 


V  NATIONAL 


This  internationally  famous  train 
flashes  across  sixteen  countries  on  its  way 
to  the  fabulous  and  colorful  civilizations  of 
the  mysterious  East.  It  carries  First  and  Second 
class  only.  Single  and  double  berth  compart¬ 
ments  at  night  Wagons  ~Lits  International 
Sleeping  Car  Company^  and  sitting  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  with  a  dining  car  (Wagon-Restau¬ 
rant)  catering  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  The 
official  languages  for  the  entire  distance  are 
French  and  English. 

I  Yon  can  tacnrn  yonr  nil  aceommodaliont  baton  jron  laano. 
Tickcla  may  be  punbaaad  aod  advancn  naarvataona  made 
ibroulh  yonr  Tnval  ASaal  or  at  any  oi  onr  fonr  oBeaa. 

"TRAVEL  THE  RIGHT  WAY-THE  RAIL  WAY" 

1231  St.  CathwiM  St.,  W.,  Montraal,  R.  0. 

323  Caary  Straat,  San  FranclKO,  Cal.  •  6030  Wllshira  Bind..  Los  Anftlts,  Cal. 

FR»ICH  NAHONAlTklLROADsT  AVoTlFfHAVETK  y!~ 
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The  Better  the  Took 
the  Better  the  Teacher 


Polio  Vaccinations  Now! 

to  protect  school  children  next  summer 


CRAYOIA®  . .  .  ARTISTA®  Wate'  Colof$ 

.  .  .  ARTISTA®  Tempera  .  .  .  GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT  .  .  .  ARTISTA®  Powder 
Point  .  .  .  CLAYOIA®  AAodeling  Cloy 
.  .  .  SHAW®  Finger-Point  .  .  .  AN-DU- 
SEPTIC  Chalk  ...  oil  Gold  Medal  Art 
Products  produce  superior  work  because 
they  are  superior  products,  loborotory- 
tested.  Studio-tested.  Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC. 

3S0  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

■inner  k  Smith  Inc.  Reps,  in  New  Jersey 
are  Robert  T.  Smerdon  and  John  Mouse 


by  Hart  E.  Van  Riper,  M.D. 

medical  director 
National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis 


1  HE  Salk  vaccine  in  1955  cut  para- 
Ijtic  polio  by  at  least  76  per  cent  in 
vaccinated  children,  as  compared  with 
those  who  received  no  vaccine.  Some 
1,200  to  1,300  youngsters  were  spared 
from  the  disabling  disease! 

This  is  good  news,  but  1956  can 
bring  even  better  results.  Vaccine  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  sufficient  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  susceptible  age  groups  for 
whom  it  is  requested. 

The  time  element  is  important.  Chil- 
I  dren  must  receive  their  first  two  vac- 
1  cine  shots  before  the  coming  epidemic 
season.  It  will  take  many  weeks  to 
complete  these  inoculations.  Therefore, 

I  vaccinations  nationwide  must  be 
'  stepped  up  immediately. 

Teachers  can  render  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  by  interpreting  the  need  to  both 
parents  and  children.  Here  are  the 
facts  to  guide  you; 

I.  The  vaccine  is  safe.  Since  revised 
I  federal  safety  standards  were 

I  adopted  in  May  1955,  some  10,- 
I  000,000  children  have  received 

vaccine  with  a  perfect  safety  record. 


2.  The  vaccine  is  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  paralytic  polio.  This  was 
proved  in  the  1954  field  trial,  and 
again  in  1955,  when  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  grade  school  children  were 
vaccinated. 

3.  Young  children  must  have  priority 
as  long  as  supplies  are  limited. 
Age  limits  vary  from  place  to  place, 
but  usually  children  from  about 
one  to  14  years  are  receiving  vac¬ 
cine  first. 

4.  Parents  should  secure  vaccine 
through  their  doctors,  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  eligible  for  vaccine 
procured  by  public  health  authori¬ 
ties.  The  federal  government  has 
set  aside  funds  to  purchase  vaccine 
for  distribution  to  the  states.  Doc¬ 
tors  or  health  officers  can  advise 
parents  how  the  vaccine  is  being 
used  in  a  town  or  county. 

5.  Three  shots  of  vaccine  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  long-lasting  protection. 
The  first  shot  should  be  given  now 
and  the  second,  two  to  four  weeks 
later.  The  third  shot  is  due  about 
seven  months  to  a  year  after  the 
second.  Vaccine  supplies  must  be 
used  to  meet  the  demand  for  first 
and  second  shots. 


National  Science  Teachers  Group 
Preparing  for  March  Convention 

The  fourth  national  convention  for 
all  teachers  of  science  being  planned 
by  the  National  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  (NEA)  will  be  held  March 
14-17,  1956  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  With  sessions  de¬ 
signed  for  elementary  schools,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  and  colleges, 
il  is  expected  that  1500  teachers  will 
attend  the  convention.  This  year’s  | 
theme  is  Problem  Solving — How  We 
Learn. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  be 
the  annual  exposition  of  science 
teaching  aids  and  “interview  visits” 
to  several  of  the  research  centers  in 
and  around  Washington. 

The  entire  program  is  being  plan¬ 
ned  to  give  practical  helps  for  class¬ 
room  teaching  situations  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  first  day’s  activities  will 
center  about  the  problem  of  “Learn¬ 
ing  How  to  Find  Out.”  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  laboratory  visits  and 
talks  by  nationally  known  scientists 
dealing  with  “Finding  Out  What  No¬ 
body  Knows.”  The  third  day  of  the 
convention  will  deal  specifically  with 
“Finding  Out  What  We  Have 
Learned.” 

The  ever-popular  presentation  of 
teacher  demonstrations  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  feature  of  the  final  day's 
activities.  Film  showings  throughout 
the  convention  period,  a  display  of 
winning  entries  in  the  Future  Scien¬ 
tists  of  America  student  chart-mak¬ 
ing  contest,  and  opportunities  to  visit 
places  of  national  and  historic  inter¬ 
est  in  Washington  add  to  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  variety  and  appeal. 


The  Workshop  in  Public  Affairs,  a 
program  designed  for  social  studies 
teachers,  will  be  conducted  by  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  during  the  1956 
Summer  Session.  The  participants  will 
spend  three  weeks  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  three  .weeks  in  New  York  City 
observing  a  variety  of  public  agencies 
at  work.  Top  officials  in  the  national 
government  and  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  in  the  New  York  state  and 
city  governments  will  meet  with  Work¬ 
shop  members  to  discuss  public  pol¬ 
icies  and  programs.  The  schedule  is: 
July  2-JuIy  21,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
July  23- August  10,  New  York  City. 
Registration  fees  are  $25.  per  credit 
hour,  with  or  without  credit.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write  to  Workshop 
in  Public  Affairs,  218  Maxwell  Hall, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y. 


Grades  3  through  8 


Matilda  Bailoy  •  Marcillono  Bam,os  •  Edna  M.  Horrocks  •  Lalia  Walkor 


American  Book  Company 

Publishers  of  a  complete  lan|ua|e-arts  progrem 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 


THE  ENJOYING  ENGLISH  SERIES 

grades  3*12 

THE  PROSE  AND  POETRY  SERIES 

grades  3*12 

THE  SINGER  SCIENCE  SERIES 

pre-primer  •  grade  8 

LAND  OF  LIBERTY 

intermediate 

‘d.  70.  7hc. 

SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 
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^  Be  the  first  in  your  school  to  use  the  new  material  offered  by  the  advertisers  in  the 
;!  Review.  Sometimes  not  all  the  attractive  offerings  are  listed  in  this  column,  so 

;*  watch  the  advertisers’  own  copy.  In  using  the  coupon  below,  please  print  your 

;■  name,  address  and  title. 


i|  77,  Train  DitpUy  Straamar  A  display  item, 
i  160  inches  long,  accordion  folded  for  filing, 

1  printed  front  and  back  to  show  freight  and 
•  passenger  trains,  in  color.  One  copy  only 
'•  per  classroom.  (Association  of  American 
.•  Railroads) 

2  78.  Helpful  materials  for  menstrual  oduca- 
2  tion  Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  desired 
2  for  each  age  level. 

1  78a  "You're  a  Young  Lady  Now"  is  an 
■  illustrated  booklet  for  girls  9  to  12. 

'2  78b  "Very  Personally  Yours"  is  an  illus- 

2  trated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older, 

2  See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  movie 
j  by  Walt  Disney  Productions  and  other 

I  teaching  aides.  (Kimberly-Clark  Corpora- 

<  tion,  Cellucotton  Division) 

1 

{  79.  Aid  to  help  teach  menstrual  hygiene 

{  Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  desired  for 
'  each  age  level. 

2  79a  "Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Wondered" 

2  is  an  illustrated  booklet  for  girls  9  to  12. 

J  79b  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It"  is  an 

1  illustrated  booklet  for  girls  12  to  18. 

>  See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  color 

2  filmstrip  and  movie  on  free  loan. 

2  (Personal  Products  Corporation) 

2  80.  "This  ...  Is  How  It  Is" — what  to 

2  expect  when  you  make  the  switch  from  high 
2  school  campus  to  the  Army  team.  (Depart- 
2  ment  of  the  Army) 

2  81.  "Helping  Youth  Face  the  Facts  of 

■  Military  Life"— a  folder  for  high  school  prin- 
2  cipals,  career  guidance  counselors  and  teach- 
2  ers.  (Department  of  the  Army) 


82.  For  Pebble  Pups  As  fully  explained  in 
the  Wrigley  ad  in  this  issue,  this  90-page 
booklet,  with  26  pages  of  photographs,  helps 
identify  and  classify  rocks  and  minerals.  It 
goes  beyond  being  a  basic  help  in  studying 
science,  and  nature,  it  starts  youngsters  on  a 
lifetime  hobby  and  awakens  them  to  the  fun 
to  be  found  in  the  study  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  Included  also  i>  a  box  A^/^"  x  V/a” 
containing  18  different  rocks  and  minerals, 
accurately  labeled.  Cost  for  booklet  and 
specimen  box  $1.25.  No  C.O.D.'s.  Send  $1.25 
wiih  order.  (Chicago  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum) 

83.  How  To  Apply  For  A  Summer  Job- 
supplies  information  on  the  types  of  or- 
ganizations  throughout  the  United  States  that 
seek  extra  help  during  rhe  summer  months, 
provides  a  list  of  over  150  kinds  of  jobs 
that  may  bo  found  in  such  organizations,  and 
suggests  pertinent  information  to  be  included 
In  a  letter  of  application.  Also  supplies  in¬ 
formation  on  how  a  list  of  Summer  Employers 
may  be  obtained.  One  c<>py  to  a  teacher. 
Not  available  after  May  I.  (National  Di¬ 
rectory  Service) 

85.  Announcement  of  1956  summer  pro¬ 
gram  and  courses,  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Special  courses  for  teachers  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Government:  Physical  Sciences  and  Far 
Easiern  History  with  scholarships  available; 
summer  program  for  Degree  of  Master  of 
Education;  special  conferences;  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activities.  (Harvard  Summer  School) 

10.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs 
for  profit.  (Benson  Barrett  Publishers). 


51.  School  Fum'rhiro  Catalog  A  24-page 
well  illustrated  catalog  of  seating  and  desk 
equipment  for  various  school  uses.  Illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  different  types  of  installations 
in  actual  classrooms.  (American  Seating 
Company) 

55.  B.'oehure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe 
in  the  fields  of  Education,  History,  Art,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Sociology,  Languages,  Journalism,  Plan¬ 
ned  to  satisfy  "In-service"  credit  require¬ 
ments.  Cost  $495  and  up.  (Study  Abroad) 

68.  Speech  Correction  Guide.  This  valuable 
chart  helps  you  give  your  children  a  speech 
survey  to  chock  articulatory  difficulties,  such 
as  substitutions,  omissions,  and  distortions 
of  speech  sounds.  It  gives  you  the  words  and 
sentences  which  you  can  ask  boys  and  girls 
to  repeat,  tells  you  what  to  listen  for,  how 
to  take  corrective  measures  for  the  different 
faulty  "sound"  habits.  There  are  suggested 
classroom  speech  activities;  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  notes.  (Webster  Publishing 
Company) 

48.  The  Recording  as  a  Taaching  Tool  is  a 
compilation  of  articles  on  the  use  of  records 
in  the  classroom  from  kindergarten  through 
college.  It  suggests  the  grea^  variety  of  edu¬ 
cation  material  available  in  this  form,  as  well 
as  the  great  uses  to  which  records  can  be 
put.  (Folkways  Records  &  Service  Corp.) 

90.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  ana  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well 
as  beautiful  photographs  contains  much  help¬ 
ful  information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for 
in  various  regions  of  France.  (French  Na¬ 
tional  Railroads) 

91.  1956  E.  B.  F.  Catalog  of  over  1000 
films  and  filmstrips,  is  designed  as  a  working 
tool  for  everyday  use  by  classroom  teachers. 
Well  indexed,  according  to  subject  matter. 
Colorfully  illustrated.  40  pages,  size  IOI./2  1 
131/2.  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 


u 


our3 


for  the  Asking  — 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 

World’s  leadins  producer  of  AUTHKNTIC 
folk  mu3ic  on  RECORDS  indudins  THE 
ETHNIC  FOLKWAYS  UBRARY  which 
contains  an  unusual  selection  of  the  mu- 
aie  of  over  200  peoples:  recorded  on  loca¬ 
tion  by  native  ore'-  e  tra)  and  vocal  croups ; 
each  Lone  Play  Record  is  accompanied  by 
eaten  ive  notes  by  famouj  collectors  and 
rccocnised  authorities. 

And  the  famous  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON 
series  for  children.  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
JAZZ  and  AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC. 
INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  LIT-  i 
ER.sTURE  SERIES.  I 

Most  of  the  issues  are  original  record-  I 
ilics  on  HIGH  FIDELITY— 40-18,000  cyclw.  | 
ALL  FOLKWAYS  RECORDS  are  cuar-  F 
anteed  for  quality  of  reproduction  and  j 
content.  i 

Fsf  esavisis  cslalstss  srrita  tai  j 

FOLKWAYS  RECORDS  R  SERVICE  CORP.  I 
117  «.  4M|  St..  New  Tsiii  M,  H.  Y.  1 


"Childrsn  think  they're  playing  a  gams 
■ut  thay'rs  learning  arithmetic  just  the  tame" 

Number  Plmy  program  materials 
may  be  obtained  from 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  INC. 

30  Main  Street  Manatquan,  New  Jersey 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  A.  307  N.  Michigan  Ava. 


77. 

78e. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

available  only  in  1955-56 

78b. 

79a. 

Send  me  the  items 

covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  1  indicate 

quantilY  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  postaqe  i 

79b. 

80. 

is  enclosed  for  each 

number  circled. 

81. 

82. 

name 

83. 

85. 

subject 

grade 

10. 

51. 

55. 

68. 

school  name 

48. 

90. 

school  address 

91. 

city 

zone  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys 

girls 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Apprenficeship  Program 

(continued  from  page  262) 
searching  interview,  all  the  difficulties 
and  problems  each  employer  and  vet¬ 
eran  will  be  likely  to  encounter. 

Arranging  for  related  instruction 
for  apprentices  is,  in  itself,  a  full-time 
job  for  coordinators  in  the  vocational 
school  districts, 


since  this  duty  in¬ 
cludes  the  continual  improvement  of  1 
instruction  and  instruction  methods. 
In  areas  not  served  by  vocational  ! 
schools,  the  problem  of  providing  re¬ 
lated  instruction  is  more  acute. 
Where  travel  distances  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  practice,  apprentices  in  these 
areas  are  absorbed  by  the  nearest  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  but  for  the  majority 
of  these  apprentices  other  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made.  A  few  local 
boards  of  education  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  related  instruction 
centers,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
the  Morris  Hills  Regional  High  School. 
In  other  areas  correspondence  or 
home-study  courses  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Division. 

Number  Now  Constant 
Immediately  after  World  War  II 
great  numbers  of  apprentices  and 
other  trainees  entered  training  be¬ 
cause  of  wholesale  discharges  from 
the  armed  forces.  Since  the  Korean 
conflict  the  discharge  rate  has  been 
much  more  gradual,  and  therefore,  so 
has  the  rate  at  which  veterans  enter 
training.  A  person  on  active  duty  in 
the  armed  forces  on  January  31,  1955, 
can  accrue  entitlement  to  education 
and  training  benefits  until  the  date 
of  his  first  discharge  or  release  from 
service  occurring  after  January  31, 
1955.  A  veteran  now  has  three  years 
from  the  date  of  his  discharge  in 
which  to  enter  training.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  number  of  veterans 
entering  training  in  the  next  three  or 
four  years  will  remain  reasonably 
constant,  after  which  the  ratio  of  vet¬ 
eran  to  non-veteran  apprentices  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Apprenticeship  Pro¬ 
gram  will  gradually  decrease.  Whether 
this  occurs  in  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  the  Department  of  Education 
can  be  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  its 
•ervice  and  its  high  standards;  the  re¬ 
turning  veteran,  by  reason  of  these 
^igh  standards,  can  be  assured  that 
the  use  of  his  benefits  under  the  law 
can  lead  to  his  employment  as  a 
I  qualified  craftsman  in  his  chosen  ob¬ 
jective  anywhere  in  the  nation. 


Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  offers 


18  different  U.S.  rocks  and  minerals  boxed 
and  accurately  labeled  for  classroom  use  In 
teaching  science,  nature  and  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country.  Accompanied  by 
90-page  illustrated  booklet. 


e  This  booklet,  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  read  themselves,  with 

26  pages  of  photographs,  helps  identify 
and  cla.ssify  rocks  and  minerals.  It 
provides  factual  material  about  each  one 
of  the  specimens — some  of  them  millions 
of  years  old. .  It  is  called  “For  Pebble  Pups' 

This  authoritative  booklet  is  a  basic  help 
in  working  out  a  science  or  nature  study  unit. 
It  goes  far  beyond  this  in  starting  youngsters 
on  lifetime  hobby  and  in  awakening  them  to 
the  excitement  and  adventure  to  be  found 
in  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

Information  is  given  about  fossils,  oil  traps, 
volcanoes,  gems,  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and  open 
pit  mines.  Suggests  reading  and  recommends 
the  very  simple  but  necessary  equipment. 


Above  shows  box  of  sMcimens  included  with  the 
Pebble  Pups’  booklet.  Box  x  7\if  contains  18 
different  rocks  and  minerals,  accurately  labeled: 
quartz,  mica,  granite,  chrysocolla,conglomerate,  etc. 


Bocauto  of  its  value  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  CHICAGO  NATUaAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM 

sends  out,  at  cost,  box  of  specimens  {pictured 
above)  including  W-page bmkiet  roa  pebble 
PUPS — a  handy,  junior  collecting  guide. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

FOR  THE  SPECIMEN  BOX  including  90-page 
PEBBLE  PUPS  BOOKLET  (described),  send 
your  name,  address  and  $1.2)  with  your 
order  to  Chicago  natural  history 
MUSEUM,  Chicago  ),  Ill.  Postage  is  prepaid. 


ffwrw’s  aofir  iro|r  #o  relax! 

Enjoy  that  refreshing  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 
flavor.  And  chewing  helps  relieve  tension. 


Your  School^  Class  or  Club 
CAN  EARN 

$50,  $100,  $500,  $1000 

SELLING  SUNSHINE  CARDS 

Your  group  neodo  luuds  to  curry  out  itr  progrmm 
TKoUMitdrofsclioolKroupr  huriu  tohrod  tltoir  fuiul 
ruising  problem  tko  eusy  l^iiulniio  w^. 
SUNSflNE  Curd,  uro  EASY  TO  SOX  bacuumt 
they  ui«  LOW  IN  PRICE  ui>d  HIGH  IN  QUAL¬ 
ITY.  Your  group  will  euro  w  to  50^  pcont  ^u. 
bonu.  gifu.  Write  lor  Free  Fund  RuiMOg  Folder. 


Earn  prefeuianal  advancement 
through  participation  in  one  of 
our  tummer  travel  project,  in 
the  field,  of  Education,  Hi.tO|^,  Art,  AAu.ic, 
Sociology,  language.,  Journaliun,  etc. 

Offered  by  college,  and  univonitie.,  thoM 
travel  coutm.  ore  planned  to  Miti.fy  "in- 
Mrvico"  credit  requirement..  Total  co.t,  $493 
up,  include,  everything  from  New  York  bock 
to  Now  York. 

STUDY  ACDCAD 

390  WEST  971k  ST.  NEW  TOOK  IE,  N.Y. 


I 


I 


Fago  27$ 


EBF  Previews 


GENTLEMEN: 


•  Climaxing  its  25th  year  of  leadership  in  audio-visual  education,  EBF 
recently  completed  the  most  extensive  mass<ommunication  effort  to  teach¬ 
ers  ever  attempted  in  the  A-V  field.  To  date,  the  colorful  new  40-page 
tabloid-size  EBF  Catalog  and  A-V  Guide  has  been  mailed  or  personally 
delivered  to  virtually  every  public  school  teacher  in  the  U.  S.  . . .  more  than 
one-half  million  teachers!  It  you  haven’t  received  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
EBF  Catalog,  if  you  want  to  review  these  remarkable  A-V  resources  now 
available  to  you  .  .  .  mail  the  coupion  to  EBF,  today! 


It  so  Wilmatt*  Avmmm,  llliMl* 


D«^.  ST*25« 


I  hov*  not  rocoivod  your  now  1956  Catalog  and  would  appfodata 

a  Froo  copy . . . . . . . _Q 

PtooM  iond  on  10-Day  Approval,  tho  following  filmstrip  sorios  os 
doscribod  obovo,  ot  536.00  por  ooch  sorios  or  six; 

(Fill  in  tho  titlos  dosirod  on  linos  bolow.) 


Oil:  Shell  Oil  Company,  Film  Library,  50 
W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  outstanding  films  depicting 
the  oil  industry  and  allied  subjects. 
Many  of  the  films  are  in  full  color 
and  all  are  available  without  charge. 
Request  complete  catalog. 

Problems  of  Domocrocy:  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  Text-Film  Department,  330  W.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  five  films  featuring  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow  discussing  problems 
of  the  day — “Segregation  in  the 
Schools,”  “National  Security  versus 
Individual  Rights,”  “Peaceful  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Free  Speech,”  “The  Fifth 
Amendment,”  “Congressional  Investi¬ 
gations” — with  leaders  in  the  political 
field  as  well  as  with  those  directly 
involved  with  the  problem.  Both  sides 
of  all  questions  are  presented  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  films  may  he  purchased  or 
rented. 


What  Do  You  Think:  McGrow  Hill  Book 
Company,  Text-Film  Department,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  seven  films  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
to  encourage  discussion  of  basic  social 
and  moral  problems  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  Extremely  valuable  for  guidance, 
social  study  classes  and  teen-age  and 
adult  discussion  groups.  Write  for  full 
information  and  prices. 


SEE  AND  USE  THESE  NEW 
16mm.  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURES 


New  Sveksdorff  Films:  EBF  offers  three  more  new  and  provocative  films  from 
the  sensitive  camera  of  Sweden's  great  Arne  Sucksdorff.  Now  or  ready  to  be  released 
are:  The  Bear  And  The  Hunter  (1  reel.  B/W,  for  primary  and  middle  grades); 
People  Of  The  Reindeer  —  The  Wind  From  The  West  (H^  reels,  B/W,  middle 
and  upper  elementary  grades);  and  Gray  Gull  The  Hunter  (11^  reels,  BfW, 
uprper  elementary  and  jr.  and  senior  high  levels).  Paul  Witty  is  the  collaborator 
for  the  first  two,  especially  appropriate  for  language  arts  and  reading  classes. 
Dr.  Karl  Lang,  director  of  the  Swedish  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  the 
collaborator  for  “Gray  Gull.”  Don't  fail  to  preview  these  rare  combinations  of 
surpassing  pictorial  beauty,  symbolic  story-telling  and  intriguing  nature  study. 


Ntw  EBF  Jvnior  Film  —  Latest  in  the  growing  EBF  Junior  series  is:  Learning 
About  Your  Nose  (8  minutes,  B/W  and  color),  wherein  a  Doctor,  using  both 
dialogue  and  narration,  explains  the  breathing,  smelling  and  protective  functions 
of  the  nose  —  employing  animation  and  microphotography.  The  film  is  ideal  for 
health  and  hygiene  classes.  Be  sure  to  prexnew,  soon! 

Ntw  Biology  —  Zoology  Films:  William  a.  Anderson,  with  his  unique  talent 
tor  producing  outstanding  natural  science  color  films,  has  completed  two  newly 
released  EBFilms  for  high  school  and  college  students  in  biology  and  zoology 
classes.  Maintaining  the  same  superlative  standard  of  his  earlier  Monarch  Butter¬ 
fly  Story  are:  Crustaceans  (Lobsters,  Barnacles,  Shrimp  and  Their  Relatives); 
and  Worms  (The  Annelida— Leeches,  Earthworms  and  Sea  Worms).  The  new 
science  films  combine  vivid  camera  action  studies,  animated  drawings  and  micro¬ 
photography  to  provide  a  remarkably  clear  impression  of  the  appearance,  habitat, 
structure  and  behavior  of  these  two  important  animal  classifications.  (Each  film 
is  1V4  reels,  in  color  or  black  and  white.) 

Ntw  Dlsaey  Vaalshlag  Prolrl*  Filmstrip  Series:  based  on  the  Walt  Disney 
Academy  Award  motion  picture.  Many  of  the  memorable  ^uences  are  now 
preserved  in  a  series  of  six  integrated  filmstrips,  in  color,  including:  The  American 
Prairie;  The  American  Buffalo;  Prairie  Dogs;  The  Mountain  Lion;  Coyotes  and 
Other  Prairie  Animals;  and  Birds  of  the  Prairie.  Dr.  Karl  P.  S<^midt  of  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  collaborated. 

•  lotast  ralaatas  among  many  now  ESFilnistript  induda:  Classroom  Art  for  Middle 
Grades  —  The  City  Community;  and  Life  in  Early  America  — each  a  series  of  six, 
in  color. 


Physics  Charts:  W,  M.  Welch  Scientific  Com 
peny,  1515  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10.  III. 

A  series  of  60  charts  in  color  cover¬ 
ing  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
field  of  physics  for  the  high  schools 
and  junior  college.  The  charts  are 
divided  into  two  groups  with  29  cover¬ 
ing  the  basic  fundamentals  of  physics 
and  31  of  enrichment  material  for  the 
advanced  student.  Each  chart  measures 
29  X  42  inches  and  may  be  readily 
seen  by  a  group  of  students.  They  are 
mounted  on  a  tripod  and  sell  for  S60. 


TEACHERS:  Get  this  colorful 
guide  to  over  1000  Educational 
Films  &  Filmstrips 


Now  ready,  or  about  to  be  released  are  many  new 
EBF  sound  films  —  in  the  areas  of  language  arts, 
social  studies  and  the  sciences.  Here  are  but  a  few, 
ready  for  you  to  preview. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 
principal.  School  No.  B 
Jersey  City 


Charts 


Rims 


School  Nomo  and  Addrost: 


U.  S.  Gov*rnm*nt  Films:  United  World  Films, 
Inc.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 

A  list  of  films  made  for  various 
brunches  of  the  U.  S.  Government  suit¬ 
able  for  school  hse  and  available  at 
low  cost.  Write  for  a  complete  list. 

Publications 

Educational  Screen:  Educational  Screen,  64 
Lake  St.,  Chicago  I,  III. 

The  leading  magazine  in  the  field  at 
ail  annual  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 
A  special  issue  for  December  contains 
the  complete  30th  edition  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Blue  Book  of  Audio-Visual  Ma¬ 
terials  listing  in  annotated  form  thou¬ 
sands  of  films  and  filmstrips  as  well 
as  other  valuable  material.  Single 
copies  are  available  at  $1. 

Moro  Toko  Homo  Looming  Through  Con- 
trollod  Vontilation:  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction.  NBA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 

An  excellent  booklet  discussing  the 
many  problems  arising  from  proper 
ventilation  in  schools  particularly  in 
assembly  halk  and  auditoriums.  The 
booklet  is  of  especial  value  to  those 
concerned  with  remodeling  or  building 
new  schools.  The  booklet  contains  the 
script  of  an  actual  color  filmstrip  and 
the  record  which  accompanies  it.  The 
filmstrip  and  record  sells  for  $8.50 
or  the  filmstrip  alone  for  $5.00. 

Pan  Amarican  Union:  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Write  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
a  list  of  their  many  fine  publications 
including  maps,  booklets,  slides  and 
films  which  are  available  for  school 


Polio:  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  Now  York  5,  N.  Y. 
A.  kit  of  material  suitable  for  a  high 
school  asoembly  program  dealing  with 
this  important  problem.  The  kit  in¬ 
cludes  material  for  a  “Panel  on 
Polio”,  a  “Three  Way  Talk”,  a  dra¬ 
matic  skit  and  a  quiz  on  polio.  A  free 
film  is  also  available.  Write  for  full 
information  concerning  thb  material. 

Peilroedi:  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
Write  for  the  latest  complete  list  of 
films,  filmstrips,  booklets  and  other 
fine  material  available  on  railroads 
and  railroading  in  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  material  including  film¬ 
strips  is  available  without  charge  for 
school  use. 


See  iurepe 


\  Caiey  corafrae  Iraval,  Anatl  tisMs,  cewganlol 

ienoll  party,  fourth  annual  Mutk  and  Art  Tour. 
10  countrias,  ^  dayi  abroad.  $990  up,  (plus 
traniportotion).  Write  new  for  brechura. 

ERNEST  C.  MAIHACK 
I _ 44  Broad  St..  Newark _2,  N-  J. _ 

PEIRUARY,  l9Si 


When  teachers  leant  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


Export  3-3337 

^STACY  TR^NT  HOTEL  -  T  R  E  N  T  O  N  ,  N  . 

Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Mtmkrr  NstiomU  AstociMiom  of  Trschtrs'  Atmcitt 


DP Y AMT  Teachers  Bureau  thoI  1  "''br 

01%  I  I  ni-713  Witherspoon  Bld(.  W.  D.  GREUUi 

M»mktr—N.A.T.A.  PHIUADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEenypschtr  5-12 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


M.  A.  BRYANT 
THOS.  B.  R.  BRYANT 
W.  D.  GREUUCH 
PEenjpschrt  5-1225 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Withenpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sta. 

Teachere  for  Schoola — Sohoob  for  Teachera — Every  Day  in  the  Year 


Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 


,  j  5-1745 
Kinasler  \  5.1746 


Prrteesl  Discnmimwtms  Strrici 


E.  F.  Maloacy 
E  F.  Maloasy.  Jt. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— Elemeiitirf — Secoodary — Collete.  We  hs»e  officiaUy  listed,  hundreds 
of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  intrestiaite  these  throuah  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience 
in  placing  teachers,  over  30  yean  under  present  managemeat,  gim  you  expen  guidance 
— to  important  in  seeking  a  position — you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
Write  immediately. 

6REAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eft.  1880  Saetusor  so  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  76tb  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  ST.,  ALLENTOWN,  PENN  A. 

Momhor  NoSionsl  AssocisSioe  of  Tooebors’  Agmeios 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Membtr  Noiumtl  Asseciosiem  of  Tooebors’  Agomests 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EatabUabd  18S8 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Preprictor  Telephene  BByuit  a-81$8 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  ‘  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phono:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mombor  Nosioaot  AisocisHon  of  Tooebors'  Agoneios  A  Seporior  Agomcj  for  Sssporior  toopfo 

Established  1855 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreda  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  pauw- 
.  graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of 
editors  who  buy  from  beginners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  In  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  seU,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

I7SI  mono  boo.  Dept.  IM4  (Mcett  18,  III. 


ITALY  -  Summer  1956 

45  days  of  fraval,  with  retidanco  in 
Urbino,  naar  Adriatic  soacoast  of 
baautiful  rasorts.  Undar  ausp.  of  Ital.- 
Inforn.  Council  for  Cultural  Raiations 
with  Foraignart.  Opt.  sum.  coursas 
at  tha  Un.  of  Urbino,  charming  hill 
town. 

July  10  —  August  23 
Pries — $390. 

AU  information  from 

Mrs.  Bnatrico  Barksr 
Clan  Cairn  Arms,  Trantoa,  N.  J. 


DDUCATIONAL 

Association 

■''XK’iTMERICA 

Editorial  Committee 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Classboro  STC 
Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Denelsbeck  Prin..  Pedricktown  Sch.,  Pedricktown 
L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  St.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
:lliam  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


That  Extra  $50 

Over  the  Chrislmas  holidays  we  talked  to  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  facing  retirement  earlier  than  they  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  did  so  gleefully,  looking  forward  with  zest 
to  both  retirement  itself  and  to  the  need  of  earning  at 
least  $50  in  non-schoOl  work  between  April  and  July 
to  qualify  for  extra  Social  Security  benefits.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  number  had  their  plans  all  made;  other  have  some 
form  of  outside  work  or  activity  which  will  produce 
the  necessary  quarter  of  Social  Security  coverage. 

There  were  a  few,  however,  who  looked  toward  this 
new  prospect  with  considerable  trepidation.  Admittedly 
it  is  not  easy  at  65  to  shift  gears,  and  it  can  he  especially 
difiicult  when  you  ask  yourself  how  you  can  earn  money 
in  a  new  occupation. 

We  wanted  to  say  to  this  group  that  the  prospect  is 
not  as  hleak  as  it  may  look  in  January  or  February. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  opportunities  to  earn  the 
$50  minimum  required  for  added  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits — especially  when  you  have  three  months  to  do  it  in. 
Today  virtually  I’very  kind  of  work  is  covered  by  Social 
Security.  For  instance  it  recognizes  earnings  in  house¬ 
work  if  the  employer  gets  the  necessary  form  from  the 
post  office  and  reports  the  earnings.  Surely  you  know 
someone  who  wants  his  attic  cleaned.  Stores  welcome 
someone  available  for  a  few  hours  a  day  or  on  weekends. 

Earning  this  $50  may  he  a  new  experience  for  some 
of  the  teachers  who  will  have  to  do  it,  but  it  may  also 
make  a  very  satisfactory  transition  between  the  all-day, 
every-day  habit  of  work  and  the  good  days  ahead  which 
need  not  be  days  of  idleness,  but  days  in  which  you  can 
do  what  you  like  at  your  own  pace. 


Teachers  First 

A  number  of  eminent  Americans — including  some  of 
our  outstanding  scientists — are  concerned  about  the 
shortage  of  young  scientists.  They  point  out — quite 
justly — that  ours  is  a  scientific  culture  dependent  on  a 
steady  flow  of  new  ideas,  new  discoveries,  new  machines. 
They  blame  the  shortage  on  insufficient  emphasis  on 


mathematics  and  science  in  our  high  schook,  and  they 
deplore  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  avail¬ 
able  teachers  for  these  subjects. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  9II  the  way  from 
extra  pay  for  this  paiticular  group  of  teachers  to  a  no¬ 
poaching  agreement  by  industry — a  gentlemen’s  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  lure  science  and  math  teachers  into  their  pre¬ 
sumably  lucrative  laboratories. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  seem  to  contain  one  im¬ 
portant  fallacy,  however.  They  do  not  recognize  that 
science  and  math  teachers  are  teachers  first  and  scien¬ 
tists  or  mathematicians  second.  A  boy  or  girl  does  not 
normally  decide  to  be  a  scientist  or  mathematician,  and 
then  find  himself  teaching  his  chosen  subject.  All  the 
evidence  is  that  young  people  select  teaching  and  then 
find  their  area  of  special  interest  in  the  teaching  field. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  really  good  teachers — the 
ones  who  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  lure  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  lab. 

Those  who  are  worried  about  the  shortage  of  science 
and  math  teachers,  therefore,  had  better  take  account 
of  this  fact  in  their  future  planning.  If  they  will  worry 
more  about  the  whole  educational  picture  and  the 
whole  teacher  shortage,  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
for  their  own  particular  subjects  will  be  assured. 


We  Have  It  Now 

The  possibility  that  the  State  cigarette  tax  might  bc 
increased  to  finance  State  school  building  aid  has  re¬ 
vived,  in  some  quarters,  the  controversy  generated  by 
the  original  cigarette  tax  for  State  school  aid.  Some 
good  friends  of  education  are  recalling  the  difficulty 
the  schools  had  in  getting  the  full  revenues  raised  by 
the  original  tax. 

A  study  of  the  current  school  aid  situation  would 
relieve  their  fears.  State  school  aid  this  year  in  New 
Jersey  is  almost  $63,500,000.  An  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,000  is  assured  for  next  year  as  a  result 
of  the  Haines  bill  passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  19^5 
Legislature. 

The  original  Pascoe  State  Aid  Act  involved  State 
revenues  of  about  $13,0(X)  0(M).  The  cigarette  tax  is  now 
raising  roughly  $19,500,000 — considerably  more,  inci¬ 
dentally  than  was  anticipated  when  it  was  adopted.  The 
tax  increases  provided  when  the  Dumont  State  School 
Aid  Act  was  passed  (gasoline,  racing,  corporate  income) 
are  furnishing  revenue  of  about  $31,000,000. 

In  other  words  our  State  school  aid  this  year  is  roughly 
identical  with  the  revenues  from  all  the  taxes  which  have 
been  adopted  to  finance  such  aid,  and  next  year  will  be 
substantially  in  excess  of  such  revenue.  The  schools  are 
getting  the  benefits  of  the  original  cigarette  tax,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  be] 
helped  if  that  tax  were  further  increased  to  provide  I 
building  aid.  j 

Governor  Meyner  and  most  Legislators  are  committed] 
to  a  building  aid  program.  However,  such  a  program 
involves  increased  State  revenues,  and  it  will  not  bej 
adopted  until  there  is  some  agreement  on  the  taxes  to< 
produce  it. 
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